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[**camup!"’ Sato SIR PHILIP, TENDEBLY, To KIT, ‘YOU ARE IN TROUBLE—YOU MUST LET ME SELF YOU: 


KIT. 
ees 5 ' 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Lavy Mrnzoroues sat nodding her head by 
the open window. The day had been very 
hot, sultry in fact, and dark clouds were 
gathering over the evening sky, threatening 
to break later on in a thanderous shower. 
Kis had an open book on her knee—she had 
ceased reading a few minutes ago when she 
saw Lady Milborough’s eyes close. She rested 
baok in her low chair and sighed faintly. 

She felt very very weary; the heat of the 
day had tried her and then she had done so 
much. She had risen with the actual dawn, 
and had gone out into the silent gardens, 
culling her roses to carry a message on the 
morning that was to give Sybil such happi- 
ness, special messenger obtained by taking 
Mazon, the butler, into her confidenee, was to 
——- across the country to Malatead, so 





was too fall—fali not of selfish regrets or 
sorrow, but of shadowing fears and dreads for 
the future of the gentle being to whose tender 
heart she owed so much. When the morning 
advanced she stole away to the village. The 
charch was open, she went in and knelt down, 
and there alone in that sacred place, she 
prayed with all the fervour of her young pure 
faith that Sybil might be spared the sorrow 
she feared, and Maurice might be changed 
and made more worthy of the wife he had 


won. 
She was very quiet all day, and Lady Mil. 
borough loo at her anxiously once or twice. 
‘You have a headache, my dear," she said, 
in the afternoon, “it is no use shaking your 
head, I know—I know—there is thunder in 
the air. It has been a beautiful day but there 
is thunder all the same. I hope our little 
bride will not be overtaken by it. Philip tells 
me they have decided to oross over to Paria 
to-night." and then the old lady talked on 
about the wedding and about Sybil, of whom 
she was very fond, and of Maurice whom she 


knew only slightly. 


| “It must have been « pretty sight. Sybil 





is no beauty, but she is a dear little lady, and 
Maurice is handsome enough for them both. 
You have not seen bim of coarse, Kit?" Tae 
girl had once spoken of herself by her old 
nickname, and Lady Milborough always aeed 
it. “Sach a gallant yeung man—a 
soldier and as brave as he looks. They begin 
well, traly—may they be very happy.” 

Kit echoed the wish from the bostom of her 
heart, but despite her prayers and her hopes, 
the fears would live, and sake grew cold and 
sick as she heard Maurice praised and 
remembered what he really was. 

“If is had not been Augast, and I had been 
a little stronger I sheuld have enjeyed this 
wedding!” Lady Milborough said, as they 
sat together in the pretty drawing-room, and 
then she laughed. ‘ Pailip always declares I 
am the most dissipated old woman he has 
ever mat!" 

Kis laughed at this. 

a Pailip will tell you all about is,” ahe 
ga e 
‘Yes; but of course, I must wait—there 
will be — jinke at Halstead, dances and so 
forth, and Pailip will have to stay for every- 
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thing—not that be cares for dancing; but | to Constance’s most unreasonable demand, 


they will not let him ercape in & horry, Weli, 
well, I can wait and there is one thing so eure 
Philip Deemond ore may be quite cerssin he 
will never cissppcint one in the very least 
the beet man in the world, my dear, the very 
best.’’ 

And then Lady Miibororgh had tafea up 
her knitting, and Kis bad opened her book, 
the latest literary success of the moment 
(Lacy Milborongh siways kept hereelf au 
courant with the times es far ss che porsibly 
coulc) snd read stesdily, her eoft, pretty 
voice sounding musically on the stil! bos air. 

And then the old Jady bad gradually suc- 
oumbed to the scothing ixflaences of the 
wsrmtb, and the gentle music of the girl's 
voice, and her knitting had dropped from ber 
hance, while her head rested back agains the 
evshicne, end her eyes c’osed, 

Kis rat very cilent. She was not in the 
Jenst pleepy, though the was very tired. 
Thoughts came snd went quickly in her mind, 
sombre thoughts all of them—memories of 
rmaoments that were one and all esd. There 
wae eo little that bad been sanebine in ber 
chor’ life, only the remembrances of her friend. 
Bip with Chris, and the jaunts and pranks 
they bad been oapabla of and had performed. 
A fleeting emile played unconscivucly on her 
lipe for a second as there pet delights came 
before ber mind's eye, but the emile did not 
livger, and the old grave air dwelt on her brow 
and in ber expression, 

Conetsnce wss a source of sadness and re- 
egret to ber. Up to now there bad always 





been an slement of illucion sbonts Constance . 


Marlowe to her young cousin. 

Her gentls beauty, her sofé voice, her 
preeence ; Kit had worsbipped themeali. Sto 
rad been wont to feel clamsy and hideous 
«hen Ccnstance had been near, hut her ad. 
roiration wes only the more sincere for this 
fact, and ehe had only-wiehed wistfally thas 
ee could have been Jike Constance, that her 
skin might be ss-fair, and her red locks 
obanged to the soft brown of Constence's 
trerees, 

How far away all that girlish admisaticn 
and enthusiasm eeemed now to Kit, and yet 
in time it was only s faw-mentha. 

The itneion and dreame, and poetry. of 
years—albeit? the. ebort-epan of years that 
measnred herr life—all brashsd away im. 20 
ehort a time! 


It was a horrible experience, Veguely she *| 


wished she had never been giventhe nature 


816 yOisesecd. If she had only been born | 


without a heart, with common sence instead 
cf poetry, aud materialism instead of sym. 
pathy. 

Chris had been ocleverer than she sfter all! 
Ha bad not understocd all her moods, but he 
had known whom to trost and whom toghon; 
he had known the difference besween good 
acd evil, between the trueand the falco, 

She remembered now how often thsy had 
qevarreiied over Constance, how angry she had 
pneen ot Chria'a yefasal to be lite ber and 
eocept har conzin aa an ance, 

“I teli you I don’t like Conatanoe Marlowe, 
and I con's truss hsr cua histle bit, I thick 
she i3 a.oat, mean and. esifish, and—and 
beastly, Oh! I know yon wiil never balieva 
me, bat juas you wait rome day, end rece if 
yeu con't fiad ont for youresl~f 1 sm .qnite 
bight hag 

That had been Chris's invariable remark 
Wacr the eabj<ct of Constance Marlowe waa 
ewer brosched between them, and Kit sighed 
new sas she reculled Low futile had been her 
bot anger, £0 sincerain its truth end loyalty. 

Constence bad proved the tenth of “Chria's 
heyish shrewcness to a greatextent. Shehad 
b3sn @ dicappointment and » disitiusionment 
in her way ag great as that osher, 

Her Jasi bitter words ringing with, gpite 
naver kf; Kit's memory; yet,-with a weery 
ergo, the girl ssid to herself over and cver 
ezrin that she could not eee bow or why she 
bad ceagrved them, 

She had only been reasonable in her angwer 


ard the whole matter had been clothed with a 
mysterious erxietv which, mM her awakened 
mental condition, Kis felawas connected more 
closely with Conetance’s own Cesires and 
plesrnree than with eny thought of helping or 
pleacing ber, 

Was the world all eelfich and hard and 
bitter like this? Mast ebe meet cicsppcint- 
ment at every tarn? 

Her heart filled with sudden reproach as 
ber eyea fell on Lady Milborough. All her 
goodness coupled with that of Sybil rose to 
her mind. 

She mused put a guard on herself, lest she 
should grow ungererous snd forgetful. She 


roce and went sefsly ont of the open window, | 4 


The heat wae increasing, and the thunder was 
Grawing near. 

She sizhed snd: pushed hack the heavy 
roaseea of hershair from her brow. To her 
this cask cloud, gathsred gloomyand heavy 
on the summer sky, was an omemof evil to 
Sybil. 

“T? only he will be good to hers dfonly she 
may never know what I have kaowa,”’ 

That was her one thenght, 

She moved softly to and fro-en the peass, 
looking hack now and them@to the figure ofthe 
old lady asleep in ber chair. She wouldrre: 
tern as once when the peaceful siesta was 
over, 

Bat Lady Milborongh slept on serenely; 
aud Kis was free to move about. 


He had always been distingnished and 
soldierly, now he was fefinitely bandeome. 

The gir) coloured & little as this diecovery 
came to her, she felt shy with him all at once, 
but Philip did not notice it. 

* T have just come from Huletead; and now 
T am going to make a confession to you, Mise 
Kit,” he, too, had pioked up the old name 
Chrie bad given her long ago. “ At this 
present moment I am supposed to be making 
the best of my way back to that spot, and you 
eee me here with abeointely no intention of 
doing anything of the eors.’’ 

Kit looked at him out of ber shy, Inminou 
eyes, that yet had that depth of sadness in 
them that always touched his heart 
aiokly, : 

‘“Younwant to know bow I managed this. 
Well, itwaswery easy. When the bride and 
bridegreom started I acocmpsanied them to 
—— Janotion4eses.them safely away in the 
train; and when-they bad been whirled out of 
sight Ieeddenly felt a longing to. get away 
fronmpalbthes bustlerand the:confasion that is 

atthe Manor just:mow, naturally. 
varenotinomy line, anda cosy chat 
withimy dear old courin insthis quiet, peace- 
fai gardemmore suited 1o a quiet old fogey like 
me. §o,.withens more thongh+, instead of 
taking eetrain- back to Halstead I jamped into 
one that woulddand me at:the -dvstimation of 
my desire; and here Lam!” 

Kit emiled faintly. The pleasurexof secing 

bim had swept away for s momentythe pain, 





She was standiagylocking sercss theesky 


beyond*the trees; thas presented a mixture of | Sonate 
ouricnasharmontes of colour asthe sun strove | 9°75 BOW. 
with the clouds, when a shadow fell across | 
Phitip Desmond atcoa beside her. | Fiage was absolutely sealed and dene revived 


theegrasa, and turning. che gave a etagt, for 
* Have I startled you?” be said, quiokly, | 


sorry !’’ 


i 
Hee was holding her little hemi invhis’ 


tenderly; and his eyes dwelt on ber loveliness 
with am earneatnesa of which he was 


f 


wholly conscious. i 


Ia seemed to him a year since he had cesn: 
her. His heart beat fast and nervowely, It: 
was to him ss thongh each throb mruat pro- | 
claim the stery that lived in -hisshenet. j 

Kit left her hand lying unconsctouetyaaebis. | 

She was very glad to seehim. A moment 
befere-eho had not imagined it possiblecshe § 
conki ba-so gled about anything. 

But there was something about Philip that. 
carried piessare and. consort ta-her. j 

He was eo kind, so-thoughtfal, eo full of | 
illimtable sympathy, and he was-her frierd ! | 


' Sne reproached herself, all at once, that she > 





should bave Jet herselfforget this even for a | 
moment, 

Is was so good 8 thing to know she had this 
friend. She, who now that Chria was lcet ta_ 
her and Sybil cut away from her, had suoh | 
ueed.of a friead, 

** You did etsrtle. me a little, just a little, | 
Sir Pailip,’’ she said, as she drew her band | 
away; ‘bnt—but then I never thought to 
pee you te-day. Lady Milhoremeh will beso 
glad, and ceo am 11” she:added, frankly, 
ingenvously; little knowing what sudden joy 
her words gave him. “ How did yonwome, | 
We imagined you at Halstcad,«end—_” 

‘I have jast come from Hoalstesd,"' Philip | 
answered, gaily, | 

1¢ was like heaven to hie to be here inthis 
old garden with thie girt s-slender fovelinecs 
before hiar in its living astuslity, not the 
visionary oreviion of bis memory<and his 
Cres, 

He Craw a cheir forwsed for ber, and threw 
him+e'f into another: He icoked unusually 
amset, and almoss young in hie grey frock 
cost, with s white flower fn -the-butten. hele, | 
Kit neemed to restive s!bat oncethat this neq 
friend cf her's was by no means the old nan 
she-hed considered “hia: 

Tre sodden bappiness that'bad come isto 
bis heart was oreking isell known'id his face. | 





ae: hee noticedwher~ qpioks flush, followed by | 
what: reemed to hicy-seddempalior. ‘Iam: 


! 


the troubles, the forebodings thatthad hung 
about her all the day; but they were coming 


The thonght of Sybil had been se:-prominert 
with Fer, and the intelligence thatithe mar- 


all the sorrowfal dreads that her bitter expe- 
rience taught her were only too well founded, 

«“ Did—did she look happy?” she asked Sir 
Philip, in alow voice, 

He turned at the ssund. There was-eome- 
thing in the tone £0 ead, 20 eager, 20-wietfal. 

‘*She bad. a look-on her fece-as though the 
sunewere imhker heart,” he answered, gentiv. 
‘Dear little Sybil! Heaven -granmt=the sun 
may never wholiy-set! " 

Kit pot her hands before-her face, ard broke 
into a sudden passiomettcans:, Tre s'rain on 
hermervous system not or!y of to-cuy but o2 
days past, had: . stetritie. 

She wasyafter all) sesyoung, amore child, 
and che had-bead =part of a grown 
woman; a weman'to-whom the bitterness of 
life was known in all its power and falness, 

Sbehed met and faced the fight bravely ; 
bat she was not made of iron or steel, and is 
was only nature after all that a limit should 
come to her endurance, 

Pailip cat looking at Fer in an sgony of 
sudden paio, ag she rose and moved swiftly 
away down the garden till the trees hid her 
from bia sight. 

He was touched to the quick by her tears. 
Tae sorrow he had read in her eyes had made 
iteelf manifest {0 himin other little wayo. Of 
late he had grown to regard her ss something 
that needed tonder aid and comfort. It was 
this indefinite sorrow that drew out his 
sympathy and love ag hs beantifal youth 
érew ont bis heart in ad ntfration. 

The image Constance had given hima of the 
girl, the hoyden; the headstrong, reckless, 
creature, whose sote employment’ was an 
indulymens in practioa! jokes and tomboy 
acts with a boyich companion had longisinus 
been pushed intothe background. It wae no’ 
possible to PHilipte -reconsile such a picture 
with the one ‘that he had always before his 


eyes, 
Tirhe gentle, gracefal-pirt, soft-veiged, soft. 
mannered, lovély in her loveliness; her’ faco 
eloqrent with poetry, thoschs and ‘sadness. 
Theo ohilétsod was not quits dead whhin 


her, te-knew nite well, ceapite her eadnets 


there would emma « gicam of: merriment, 
almest-of mischief Into those mostuset velicus 
eyes, bot more'than this rever/and if’ Phitip 
had not beens wrapped Aboautin the dreamy 
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oostasy that hia love developad, he must, of a 
oortainty, have sot himself to teiak a little on 


she atory Conatance. had told him.so glibly, | 
and have commencod 60 doubé the trath of it, | 
But since that day when the knowledze of his | 


rgats revealed itself to him suddenly, Philip 


nad forgotten everything-bat the fact thut he | 
loved her, that «his love deepened and . 


«}rengbhened every day of his life. 

melted away, he lived in the present, 
Kis was to him the keynote of his existenca, 

she queen of his: dreams, he realized her in 


The past 


nex goft, gentle, sad loveliness, heo wanted | 


nothing more, Bat all at-once he was recalled 


‘vom bis dreams, Her sudden passion of | 


tears alarmed and distressed him, He- sat 
quistly thinking,and Constance's:words came 
nacsk to him, and all the memory of the 


escapade that had led +c Kit being where she | 


now was, and under bis kinswoman'e-roof, 


His brows contracted, his happiness fated | 


for the moment—he lelé as though a cloud 


nad passed over the cnnshine and darkened it | 
He sat gszing serosa: the lawn, | 
while the thunder gathered and murmured | 
faraway, anda stillness hung ‘about the old | 


suddenly, 


carden, broken only by the twittering of the 
dirds and the croak'of a distant frog, ‘1 

Toe atmosphere was oppressive, the-hesi 
intense. 


Philip Desmond took his hat-from his head | 
and passed ‘his‘hond over hiv'brow. His heart | 
was in & tamult—sentations be had rot) 
expétiented since boyhood, jostied themselves | 
one sgainst the other in his mind— fears, | 


hopes, lorigings. 


i 

i 

He roae to his feet suddenly—a light came : i 
| . Kit was, at hears, a child still in the kuow- 
1 


into his face. 


‘I will speak to her now. I will tell her 


the t¥nth. Perhaps she will not understand, | 


vot—bat'it ie better to epeak, and I may give 
ner comfort. 
ecip tO smooth it away, af any rata I will 
vpeals, silevice is torture, 
mind at onde, I oan wait no longer.” 





CHAPTER Xx. 


Hz found her sittin 
covered e0n-dial. She 
step, Ker head with ifs plé¥iote odfduring 
bowed on her arms. She lifted her fate cud. 
denly ae shé ‘heard bis step. It wa# téar- 
stained énd white and drawn, but it was to 
him more [ovety than ever, 

He put off bie Hand avid lét i# rest dn her 
head, She did not shrink frodi Kis‘ touch, 

* Ohitd,” he Gaid, Yen@erly, “you are in 


trouble, Ikm your friend. You mutt let me | 


help you,” - 

Her ps quivered, she drew hig tmnd sfa- 
denly from her Read, ind pressed her hot 
lip¢ opon it, He phriltéd a her touch, 

“Tell me your gortow, Kit, You can trifss 


nis. gan you pot?” : é 
She looked up aff ire with eloquent és e3. 
“ Yes,” éhe Faia és Bie aid fio rior, 

, Pailip attod betSre Het, diiddrew hor ther 


18h. 
“ Lary ndb going't6 try anf réad yout eddvats 
on pee a> best ee pet bay A iy ford 
OU, HEB] OF, YOU ATE v. F fo 
raq, Lemiatraid ra never bs Abie 10 +n 
you jas | 4 Oar” ; , 
_, Sue looked at him in ‘héawildérmént Af first, 
they an Hinge ne, over hér face, moving 
it There wee fe 8 thé bosom of & Ikke, 

€ 728 BO a nd ie * af 1 éx. 
breasion;, joy, delight, sppiness, Sl mingled 
with thé base tains of gorrow, 

You— Pi for | eo? bhé said, . 
The wotds were hardly more thin & 


whitper, ia otte Endw Whit Hipbiogs 






-. There wag 








I may touch this sorrow and | 


I mast know hor | 


by the old moss. | 
8 ocrotichéd on the ! 


Re cen 220 or RE en RR MERE Ee Oe 


His hold tightened on them a little. 

* Toarefor you !" he eaid, unsteadily, ‘ Ay, 
little Kit, I oare for you more than I have 
ever cared for human oreatare in my life yas, 
or ever eball again,” 
| he looked at him in silence, Her great 
eyes fll of wonderment’ of growing joy, and 
then she gave a little cry, and bent ber bead 
| to kiss his- hands again. 

‘Oh! you sre goed, you are good,” she 
; ovried, “Ifyou conld only know hew I have 
| longed to be cared for. I have been alone ail 
my life. I have only had Chris anc Hepste, 
; ond sometimes a dog, until I met Sybii and 
Lady Milborongh; and now—now I have 
you!" §Sheconid cay.no more, 

She forgot. hor promise of silence in this 
moment of sudden gladness. She spoke 
openly of Chris, 

Loyalty was one of tha strongest character- 
: istics. Even in such a moment she did not 
: forget Chris, 

The trae meaning of Philip Desmond's 
words did not qnite come to her, even as the 
troe-meaning of Maurios’s falee love hud not 
come #9 her. 


when Maurice’s treachery reached ber wus 
nos the sorrow or biétermess of a betrayed 
‘love. It waa the crashing sorrow of diciita- 
sionment of knowledge, of disappointments, of 
destruction tofaith, to beliefs tnwt had becn 
part of ker nataore ispelf, 

It was the tearing down of all that was 
beantifal and poetical; it wae the wreaching 
asunder cf sympathy fall of delicate fancy 
and harmony. 


ledge of the-great secret of life. Love in ita 
fullest meaning had yet to come to her. 

Pailip:did not misunderstand her; he read 
her eyes not her words. 

; Hea knew it was theory of a husgry heart 
} that rang oat now, that she clang to bin and 
| tc hia love from sheer destitution aud desn- 
lation ; bat'thongh he knew this, his love was 
' not chilled, hia hope andismaycd. 

{| There was-a whisper of fature happiness in 
| her childish abandon. He was content to 
| know that-she was glad to have hia love. In 
' ¢ime her’s would come in return. He would 
| wait content till tHat-time, 

‘* You, little one, you have me to he!p yon, 
to comfort you, to protect you.”” He drew her 
& little closer to him, '*Some day you will 
sell me your sorrow, Wat you'shall not tell me 
now, unloss you Wish fo do 50, Yon shail 
listen #0 tue instead,’ 

Hepansed a moniént. 

Kit Was silént, a littfe sofotr hat come into 
her white cheeks; her grave, earndst, wrath. 
fal eyes were looking Into his. 

She longed +6 oper her Heart to him, bai it 
must néver bo. Her lips were sealed; che 
would bé Toval to Covstanée, did Manuric4 was 
dear ‘to him, “How cotld she rpaak? And 
Fn if seemed Wrokg to bold the truth frum 
h 


m. . 

Shé ws trotbled; arid he read the trouble 
in hereyea. He tent His head and kissed her 
tenderly on the brow, 

“T understand,” he said, gently, “ton 
wotild rather not Bpeik now. I will ask ro 
qrontidi, . rhig a row I will not try to 
ehare, but in the fitare, if ‘thera stionld be 
sorrow, I want you to bring it to me; I 
Fant you to—to turn to me, Kit, for every- 
hing; I #ant you to try and Care for me a 
Heste, to * 

Her face bid fldghed’ like a ‘rose «+ #20 
touch of hia Tips, she bad drawn back ir 
er hands trembled. 

: sae eat 
ai . at her. 
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The sorrow and bitterness she had felt 


i 


. ao short & rime. 
a attip Pasip hae alway 


You did not, 
ou 8e8, Tem 


a ” baton. 
“be raweas line SUC. in “every limb. "Tho tion 


| music of his words was almoat divine in her 
eare, the foil purport of them was not quite 
comprehensible, but the chicf melody wag 
clear. He wanted her. He avked her to give 
bim something to be his sunshine, hia joy ! 

Her silence was more eloquent than any 
speech. Wish a murmur of deepest Jove ha 
took her slencer form in bie arm, and held if 
close to bis heart, 

* Heaven grant you msy never regrot, 
Heaven giant I may goard you and keep you 
from sli eorrow, sll gapzer, my heart. my 
love!’’ be kissed the wondrons bair, the white 
brow, he osrried her small band to hia Jipg, 
Tears were in his eyes, tears of exqnuisi‘e 
beppiness, : 

He was in heaven as he stood thera under 
she trees bolding she girl's trembling forra in 
his arme. A distant romble of thunder 
reowlled him to earth, Oe smiled down into 
the girl a shy face and beantifal, unconscious 
eyes, 

**Ocma, my litkle one, we must go in, the 
storm is beginniog. You are not afraid, 
Ki?” 

Sha emiled faintly. 

Never again,” she said, qniokly, “now I 
have you!" 

Wieh asadden gesture she torned and kissed 
the auot where her head had rested agsinet hig 
heart 

Is wae the action of a child, but iv epoke cf 
the “oman whe wonld grow from that child, 
aged the man's whole being uttered a prayer of 
prativace for the happiness which the fature 
would hold for him. 


? ad * 2 « 


The ball that wae given at Halstead Manor 
to oslebrate the marriage of ite awner’s danch- 
ter was voted » great success by everyhody 
except one person, and that peraen was Con- 
atsoce Marlowe. 

Tne wedding ceremony had gone off very 
well and if Manrice had locked gloomy and 
erees, no one-had remarked on it except Con- 
stance, who was considerably more interested 
in the britegroom than she had ever shonght 
is porwible- she could bave been in anything 
concernivg Maurice Montgomery. 

To the reat of the people any iil hamour on 
the pert of Maurice was attriboted, and very 
naturally, to nervousness, Everybony knows 
thas brijegrooma rarely show to aduentage- 
Manrics wae no exception to tre role, 

S. bil, foll of blashes, leoked prettier then 
sh# bad ever done, she shed no tears, for she 
was going from & happy bome to one that was 
even happier. Love was her sun, and there 
Whe no ciond to mar its rays. 

Sir Poilip had been very attentive to Con 
atance Marlowe, He wasin high good spirits, 
no one had ever seen Sir Philip so livoly. 

Lady Sivolair, a vision of besnty in her 
Paris dreds, declared phe did not know him. — 

“ What have von dove to yourself, Philip?” 
she oried. “ You look ten years younger. You 
muat ha in love!” ¥ 

Prilip had made some langhing remark and 
eecsped her, but his colour pad rieen, and 
Constance, who was standing with Lady 
Hindisir, remarked thie with = fass beating 
hears, end yet with rane impasience. d 

“It he would only apes. & Surely, he maz’ 
toon |" ‘that war bor thooght. 

Lady Sinclair’ eas aclipnted et the change 
fn Rer'sober 0% geiond. a 

“You open ‘bim, Conasie, 
phy oF Ly més Astermined fashion. 
> olsred #n be moe” a ench a sbange in 
yho could have see ar, Leongratalare you. 
been an angel, now he 7a 

Adnis. 1 declare lam halt in 
poitig #o*be an A * 


i seit |" : 
Mae Sonseor pinehed, ont of course she had +6 


nets notsay these 


me ~~ 1'«a eNom vive Ne Pear Les, ee ere good friends, 
+ waa ‘ 

eet I Wan ne 
tax pigse, See odd, to boise roe; "RS 
oy, ‘my ‘s#eadure, on qbbish |" ‘was Lady 8 


sbevings. ‘Bir — ag be-eomeene else 


jnolair’ a. ob3*FvA” 


- Thavesiwayemesnt you sna Philip 
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#0 get ma*rie?, and of course itis you. Who } lookin her eyes. She wes faultlessly attired | young bride, it is highly probable that hor 


else can it be?’ 

Toat was what Constance said to horself, 
and the thought wae distinctly comforting. 
She was greatly delighted at Lady Sinolair’s 
words, and, indeed, everything looked more 
than rose.colonred to her eyes 

Bhe did not quite see why Sir Philip need 
have gone with the newly-married coaple to 
the janction; bnt, after all, she was rather 
glad he had done so, for she wanted to reat 
and have a chat with Lena Sinclair, and she 
could do so with impunity when she knew 
Philip was not downetairs left alone with a 
doz-u or so of pretty girls, all of whom were 
dangerous enough to be possible rivala. 

The afvernoon wore away pleasantly enough. 
Lady Siaclair and Constance were congenial 


companions, thoagh the former had really a | 


good and a womanly heart. an attribnte Isck- 
ing in Miss Marlowe's beautifal physique 


altogether, and then came dinner and the | 
Bal). Constance was the first to miss Sir | 


Phiiip, and when by-and-by the trath leaked 
out, and the newe became common property 
that he had abeolately gone and would not 
resarn, she had difficalty in restraining her 
tears of ill.temper and disappointment. 

This action thoroughly upset her—she did 
not know how to understand it or what to 
meke of is, Lady Sinolair, too, was mystified, 
and for the first time a doubtas to the auccess 
of her matrimonial plan came to her mind, 
If Philip were so much in love with Con. 


Stance, ke certain'y would not have gone 


away like this with no excase except a paltry 
bosivess one which did not deceive her. 
‘Is there anoth-r woman,” she thought to 


herself and then she was fall of companotion — 


&8 she remembered all she had said to Con. 
Stauce, and the hopes she had encouraged. 
“Ob dear! Ido hope not. I shall feel I 


@M « brnte to have said so much. and after | 


ali Poiiip has never declared himaelf yet, I 


can see by Consvie’s manner that he has . 


really never even led up to the sabjact of 
marriage, Oh, dear!" and little Lady Sin- 
Olair was genuinely distressed, though she 
comforted herself by reiterating there was no 
One elge, there could be no one elae—how could 
there be anyone else without she. Lady 
Sinolair being aware of the fact—all of which 


G&mouuted to nothing really, and did not carry 


sound comfort. 

When the news came, the news written by 
Philip with his owa hand, Lena Sinclair was 
abeolately confounded and honestly dis- 
treseqed, 

** What shall I say to Constance? ” was her 
firat thoaght. and then she grew angry. “So 
like Pnilig. How dare he go and do anything 
so foolish—it is a madness, marry a girl like 
thas—a nonentity, a hideous little cat—it ig 
incomprehensible, and how on earth did he 
happen to come acrosa her, I thought she 
Was in school in Paria!” 

Bir Podip’s note had been goncise and to 
the point. Is was not very long, and ran— 


* Dear Lena, — 

** You have often enforced upon mie the 
mecesaity of ending my days in she matri- 
monial state. I have now to announce to you 
the fact that I am aout to follow Mont- 
gomery's good example, and that I con- 
semplate immediase matrig, 2y- You kaow 
of my betrooned wifa by nam? #24 I fancy 
a mass have seen her too. g,,.~ i¢, called 

**erine, « i s < ’ 
Siaseaiane = fo your frieae, Miaa 


“Tam 82fe you will w 


‘ oousin’ ish voar old friend'g 


every happiness — Ever yours | 
“Pauwip Desyoxp * 
The letter Was d 

, ated fro 

meaonah § the night of §;hil's Marriage 
as _ Sinclair was Stanned iato oa ib 
° moment. She fele gha mast ae 
Say. what do she Way 
While she debated the 
Stencs had come in, 


m Lady Mil. ' 


Gor oOpeced, and Con 
7038209 pale but gmil 


Viction soon flesh 
Were prisonerg ! oni 


minates longey j{ lingered bat a 
grove, and lisseacd in = adow of the tees | rear ‘ 


ing, with a hard, cold the interview pe 


asever, She laughed as she came in. 

‘You have heard the news?" she said, 
lightly, “ here is an astonishment!” 

Lady Sinclair looked at her in wonder- 
ment. 

‘You have heard it! How?’ she asked. 

Constance smiled, 

“Sir Pailip wrote to me, As Katherine's 
cousin he considered it night, I sappose."’ 

Lady Sinolair waa silent. She was fall of 
disappointment and sympathy, bat she saw 
she mast express neither. 

** You see [ was right, Lena,” Constance 
said, after a panes, ‘there was someone else, 
I confess, however, I did not dream for the 
moment that someone elae was my cousin. 
Well!” shrugging her shoulders, ‘' these 
; Miatakes will ocour. fortunately there is no 

great harm done. Will you drive with me at 
five. We will meetinthe hall. Ta, tal” 

Lady Sinclair gazed after Constance, she 
was still sympathetic, but she was comforted, 
, _ I don't think she cares much,” she said. 

She would have altered her opinion could she 
have seen Constance in that moment, The 
rage that diefizarei Miss Marlowe's face was 
something terrible, She satin an arm.ochair, 





——a eee 


her chin in her hands her eyes fixed on the ; yo 


letter Pailip Desmond had written her as it 
lay open on her knee, 

It was @ terrible letter, terrible in ita quiet 
contempt and unatterable diegast and scorn. 
Ae long as she lived Constance would never 
forget this lester. 


(To be continued.) 
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HER FATHER’S SECRET. 


ee eee 
OHAPTER XXVI. 


I heard thy light, careless farewell, love, 
And patiently saw thee depart — 
Aye, patiently. But could words tell, love, 
The sorrow that swelled in my heart ? 
Yet tearless and still though I stood, love, 
Thy last words are thrilling me yet, 
And my lips would now breathe if they could, love, 
The deep prayer —‘* Oh, do not forget!” 
Clare 


Ir was at thia janctare, when the shraee 





were absorbed in the perusal of the lettera, | 


' that a startled face looked at the little groap 
from the doorway of the parlour for a single 
moments and then disappeared as silently as it 
had come. 

Not one of the trio had seen it, 

* Evidently,”’ said Lord Teessilian, aa he 
finiahed the letters and gave them to IIde, 
‘« shese lettera refer to a matter of importance. 
Taia sister of Toerwell’s ia paid for keepiag 
something safe, Wery probably it ia shia 

| written compact, Iide. In fact I almost 


satisfaction would have greatly diminished, 
and she would have regarded her proposed 
mediation as both necessary and desirable, 

The young couple stood for a few moments 
in silence, after Adah had extended her hand 
shyly to her lover-husband—he holding it in 
his with raptare and gsziug at her iy 
face, whose beauty was heightened the 
rose-sints of shame and embarrassment that 
mantled on her cheeke—while she en- 
deavoured to retain her composare and self - 
command. 

Her efforts were speedily successfal, 

Pale and calm, bat not less beautifal than 
before, she raised her earnest eyes to his face, 
withdrew her hand gently, and said,— 

“ We are friends, then, Sic Hagh?" 

“Nothing bat friends, Misa Wilmer— 
Adah—that is Lady Chellia? " he stammered, 
centased at her unexppoted change of man- 


ner. 

“Nothing but friends," she answered in a 
clear, calm voice. ‘*Did you really think, 
Sir Hagb, that we could be more than friends 
to each other? You have strangely misap- 
prehended me.” 

“‘[—I thought my arguments had convinced 
a——"" 


‘‘They have convinced me of nothing 
except that our lives should be apart,” was 
the response. ‘Did you really think me #0 
lost to maidenly delicacy, Sie Hagh Chellis, 
as to believe that I would accept the society 
and protection of a husband whom I gained 
in a manner of which I cannot even think 
without blashes? "’ 

“Bat [ begged you to take back that 
migerable bribe,” he pleaded, hia fair face 
almost as pale as hera and fally ag earned}, 
“It is I who have to blash—not you, Your 
sondauct has bot been indelicate or unwoman- 
ly. Oh, Adah, if I could bas have met you 
before, if I could bat have known you. 
have never loved till now, bat I love you with 
my whole soul, I feel to the very depths of 
my being & conviction that you are the bride 
intended for me by destiny." 

‘** Yet you know nothing of me.” 

‘* Years of acqasintance are not required to 
tell me how good and pare you are. I can 
read your noble soul in your eyes. Tae 
daughter of Admiral Wilmer coald be nothing 
lesa than good, true and pare.” 

Adah'a lips quivered, and she looked up 
gratefally, a tear gemming her long lashes. 

‘The romantic circumstances attendin, 
‘our acquaintance,” she said, ‘have invest 

me with a factitious interest in your mind, 
Sir Hagh. Had you met mein society you 
would have passed me by as you have done 
others. Do not plead for what I cannot give, 
| I bsz 0f you. We oan never be more to each 
‘other than weare now. I will tell you why.” 

Sne sat down upon the bench from whioh 
' ghe had recently arisen, and motioned him to 
a seat beside her, bat he shook hia head 
‘and remained standing, leaning hia tall figare 





believe it to be so. We must fiad out who his | against a tree, and looking dowa upon her 


sister ia and where she lives." 
‘TI have already resolved upon that,” said 
Ilde, quietly. 


with a yearning and serrowfu! gaz. 
Tne heart of the young bride pleaded 


| strongly for him at that moment. The 


[am gatisfied that the paper wa wantis quivering of hia pread lips, she tremulous 


not here. If you are equally satisfied, dear 


lide, we had batter leave Oakahaw at once.” | 


*‘ Yes, we will go!"’ responded [ide, with a 
despairing accent, 

Lord Tressilian drew her to hia side, 
whispering comforting words, and K ste bagged 
| her to be as hogefal as she had hitherto been. 

Taikiag thas, they gained the outer room and 
svoured to open the door. 
6nax_ ‘soaked from withoat! 

It wae ox ~m also communicated with 

The iresuingire. “was locked also Taoay 
the hall, bat shat ae? ~saga, bat te con- 


soaghs varions medeg @r “‘»da—they 
B_,. 


S0r0ss Sheir . 
Had Miss @hellis 


tWeen Bj 


light in hia blae eyes, the passion expressed 
|in nis fair, handsome face, all appealed to 
‘her—batin vain. Her pride arose coaater to 
the dawning love in her seul, foaght with it, 
‘and conquered, 
| “Sie Hagh,” she said, after a brief pause, 
| daring whioh the melody of the birds and the 
| masio of the tinkling brook floated softly into 
tha listle dell, unheard by either, “I will be 
frank with you. I willlay bare my goal to 
| your soratiny, and yoa will tnea aay that I 
am right in mydecision. Daring the years of 
my imprisonment by may late gasrdian I was 
wall supplied with b20x4 aad misis, both of 
which resources went to foster in me a love 
‘*eommanion. I dreamed pleasant 


“~~ Mr. Wilmer baa red 
2 waa 
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that I should be delivered from his bonds by 
some gallant gentleman, whom I would marry, 


not accept the money, and I must repeat the / your happiness for life, Thank fortune I’ve 
assertion. And now, permit me to hops, Sir; no false delicacy about putting my nose into 


and endow with my fortane asa sorsofreward , Hagh, that the disoussion of love is ended | other people's basiness. I always had « taste 


for his chivalry.” 

“ Well?” questioned the young baronet, as 
ahe paused, as if reluctant to continue. 

“TI pictured an ideal gentleman, brave, 


| and reaolate,"’ she continued, forcing 


herself to go on, ‘‘a sort of Chevalier Bayard, 
I sappose,’’ and she smiled faintly, ‘‘or a 
Sidney. I imagined one who scoffed at dan- 
gers, surmounted obstacles, who was noble 
in every action of his life, who was, in short, 
pure and without fear and without reproach. 
No doubt you think me foolish, Sir Hagh,” 
she added, blashing. ‘‘IdaresayIam. Had 
my life been lesa solitary I should probably 
have been less romantic in my fancies.” 

Sie Hagh had listened to her with kindling 
face and glowiag eyes. He now spoke eagerly, 
and in impassioned tones, — 

‘*Adah—Lady Chellis,” he exclaimed, 
“tyour ideal would only be worthy of you, 
and I eannot claim to resemble it. I have 
besa wild and foolish. I have wasted my 
patrimony upon men who are not worthy to 
be my associates. I have lived riotously, like 
the prodigal son—bat, after all, there is good 
in ms. I feel at times noble impulses stirring 
within my soul. I know that I am oapable of 


stier things than I have yet accomplished. | 


‘Tae love of a pure and trae woman would be 


aay redemption. Iam not very intellectual, | 


Xt have no great ambition, I have not the 
capacity to achieve fame. I am simply an 
ordinary young man, Bat, Adah, you could 
make me good if you would only love me and 
Jnave faith in me!” 

Lady Chellis looked up into his eager eyes, 
so like the blae of the summer sky, and, 
observing the strong, resolate soul that 
beamed forth from them, almost believed 
that her ideal lover stood before her. His 
very humility was a charm in her eyes, and 
teaded to inorease hia resemblance to the 
‘Maman angel she had fansied. 

Bat she shook her head sadly. 

‘Marriage, she said, in a low tone, 
“‘should be founded upon a basis of mutual 
esteem. In the moat happy anions there 
may be at times differences of opinion, and, 
wt such times, any faulé on either side is 
vemembered and magnified into a grave error. 
If we were to accept our marriage as a unicn 
‘of our hearts as well as hands, and coldness 
Were ever to arise between us, you would not 
fail to recall our meeting at the door of the 
‘money-lender, your despair, and the bribe by 
which I tempted you. You might, perhap3, 
‘gaunt me with being forward, bold, and un. 
womanly ——”’ 

“Never, Adah—never!” he interrapted, 
impetaously. ‘'I am no Bayard or Sidney,” 
‘and his tone was fall of bitterness, ‘‘ bat I 
Have at least the instincts of a gentleman. 
Zam too honourable to taunt anyone with 
what was not a fanlt—and least of all could 
i taunt a lady—a helpless woman—whose 
defencelessness would appeal to my sympa- 


thies and forbearance, whatever she might | 


do, You wrong and misjadge me, Lady 


‘Ohellis!”’ 


“I grant that I may have done s0, Sir | 
Hagh. Bat my resolution is made, and the | 


expression of your transitory fancy must not 
canse me to falter in it. We made a fair 
and business-like bargain,” and Lady Chellis 
endeavoured to render her manner cold and 
calm, “and it is bat that we abide by the 
terme of our agreement. I will not take back 
the money placed to your oredit, as you have 
requested. Isis bat a amall recompense for 
the loss of your liberty.’ 

“T will not keep it!" interposed the youn 
baronet. “So long as I retain it I shall fee 
it to be a tangible barrier between you and 
mé. With that got rid of, I may hope to show 
‘you that I am at least disinterested in my 
grofessions of love!" 

“T believe it already,” the young bride was 
éempted to say, but she conquered the im. 
pulse, saying only, “I have said shat I will 


between us.” for m2ddling, and I've got s chance to calti- 
‘It ig, since you desire it,” responded Sir | vate it at last!" 
Hagh, his usually firm lips quivering, despite| ‘Bat, Aunt Dorothy,” expostalated the 
his efforts at self-control. ‘I will not force | young baronet, ‘it would be wrong to annoy 
; & distastefal subject upon you, Lady Chellis. /her. I daresay she is right after all. I know 
| Bat if at any time I oan prove my devotion/I am not worthy of her. Andif I did not 
to you I will doit. Ioan say no more,” fear that she would meet someone better than 
‘* And you are not angry with me?” I am and repent her marriage bonds——" 
“Angry with you, Adah—Lady Ohellis?| ‘ Fiddlestiok!” ap ge Miss Dorothy, 
| No, Tam not angry at your decision, and | testily. “N» wonder Adah did not want you 
| I do not wonder at it. I feel that I am/| since you are 99 willing to let her go. I wish 
unworthy of such a priceless treasure as your, I had been a man and in your place. I 
' love, I will try to make myself better for | would have shown you a different conclasion 
| your sake, with the hope that at some fatare to the.story. Noi worthy! Hamph! It’s 
time you may look kindly upon me. Before | true you are & young acapegrace ! '' she added, 
' I go I have one request to make."’ hastily, as if fearing to clate him by her 
{ “Nameit!” said Adah, tremuloualy, previous ejaculation; “bat, bless me, you 
“I¢ is that you will adopt my name, and can grow better, can’s you? Lave the mat- 
permit my aunt to remain with you, Sachajter in my hands, Hugh. We'll see if old 
course would silenos scandal, would add to; Aant D>.rothy can't do somsthing!”"’ 
your secarity, and establish = position, I} The little old spinater's words did not tend 
solemuly promise you that I will never take | greatly to encourage her grand-nephew. He 
advantage of your condescension in assuming ' listened to her respectfally, as in duty bound, 
your rightful name and title, and will never | bat his face continually wandered to the door, 
intrude my presence upon you unless when | a9 if anxious for the return of his young bride, 
‘ you youraelf reques! it.” Bat she did not make her appearance until 
‘Bas if I cali myself Lady Chellis,” said the lanoheon hour; then she oame in, 
| the young bride, “people will wonder why I | elegantly attired, and looking haughty, digni- 
do not live with my husband." fied, proud and inaccessible. She greeted her 
‘Tet them wonder, Surely that would be, hasband kiadly, however, and even laid her 











; better than to have the world discussing your hand lightly on his arm a3 they passed int 
' momoa “Detter some out hecsstjontat ence | At tho table che toled’ teflliantly, per 
name. Better come out honestly and at on 5 . 
' by your rightfal name. My cae presence forming the duties of hostess admirably, 
| —— a —— swe —— trath, — ag we a “on 
and I—I will go to Wales, or abroad.” with pleasant smiles and unosasin . 
'  &T will follow your advios,” said the fair | hamour, and treating Sir Hagh ag an honoured 
young bride, arising. ‘The matter is settled | guest. Bat when, the repaat over, they stood 
| SSemente Wir teaus; Oat te woke noe be tte gutental Dishen tn allen, ir tose Gane s 
to Miss Chellis 10 send you away now before a - an earness expression appeared iz 
Pee tale benthenn 9 th “4 = ty we past “i Roneahen, Adah,’’ he whispered, softly, 
for —. be as break bread together after the = —— ee oa A os a _— 
Arab fashion.' riend, call upon me. oug am Dp 
| Sir Hagh accepted the invitation at once, Bayard, I would gladly ahed my last drop of 
' and offered her his arm, which she silently | blood in your defence! ; 
| declined. Side by side, with grave faces, they; And with those last words of ane love 
passed through the grove and walked towards and reproach he wrung her hand, ran dowa 
| the dwelling, the young baronet bending | the steps and harried away, while the young 
courteously to his bride, and she experiencing | bride looked after him through a mist of 
,& sentiment of gratitade at his delicate kind- —_ ar the ente tie be oh —L 
| mesa. in ; 
Their approach was witnesied by Miss looked back, and the pictare that met his gaze 
| Chellis, bs was seated in the projecting land fixed itself on hia memory was the — 
window, looking out anxiously for their | ing fizare of hia fair bride in the foreground, 
coming and her delight may be imagined when while a litile behind her, makinz —— 
she saw them coming to the house together, | gestures, and leaning upon her staff, was Mise 
but it was slightly dampened by the gravity of | Dorothy. 
their countsnances. It was observed also by 
many of the old servants, who were inclined 
' to greet the husband of their young mistress CHAPTER XXVil. 
with cheers, and _were only prevented by the | py hexy'n, there’s treason in his aspect ! 
more jadicious Watkins. Many enoomiams pj,.¢ cheerless gloom, those eyes that pore on earth, 
were passed, however, among the faithfal aud 7, .¢ bonded body, and those folded arms, 
sympathetic retainers respecting the noble and | 4-2 indications of a tortur'd mind, 
— ee ra — who, they all And blazon equal villany and shame, —Shirley. 
oped, wi . 
ouadieas of the eyes that were uponthem,, Arrss the departure of Sir Hagh from 
the raving tom, from which Lvly Obelis | apartcaonte, ehere he somaiant tes on teomr 
seen ether setleed, leaving qual-anut and | or two in solitade, giving way to her natural 
grand-nephew alone. In the sympathetic regrets, and endeavouring to strengthen her 
bosom of the withered fairy Sir Hagh | wavering pride with the arguments she had 
— the — of - ae — a. wed —— Ce 
mmiseration. : 
~~ dea cae oe little old lady, | drawing-rvom herkeen sighted gaest observed 
bringing down her ataff with a heavy sound, | with much mental satisfaction that her face 
“how foolish young folka are, to be sure. It _ — pale and ~ oe dark liaes 
wasn't so when I was young. You mast have | ander her eyes, as it she ha en weeping. 
mismanaged the Sasinces ‘ireadtally, Hagh. ; Bat Miss Dorothy had too mach wisdom and 

















You always werea blanderer. Aad Adah is | delicacy to comment upon these sigus of more 
the dearest and most spirited creature in the | than friendly intereat in her grand.nephew. 
world, bat she ia proud and doesn't kaow | Without appearing to observe that the subject 
what she wants. A Chevalier Bayard forsooth.|was particularly pleasing to her young 
Taere are not many of that sort of men in| hostess, she yet managed to talk of the 
the world now,” and Miss Dorothy smiled | baronst, praising him in a manner that would 











ravely. ‘Dear, deary me, if it were not for|have equally sarprised and delighted him, 
me, you two young ninnies would spoil all‘could he have n & listener, and she 
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en¢eavoured industriously to trace various 
points of resemblance between him and those 
chsracters which shine in bistory aa the 
world’s tenes’, bravest, noblest gentlemen. 

“Toere are a great many Chevalier 
Bayards in every-day life, my dear,” she 
cbesrved, se the young bride leaned - back in 
au cary chaiz and shaded. her face with ber 
band, ‘There area great many noble and 
beroic son's of which the world knows 
nothing. The man. who feels within-him an 
ambition for some lefty and intellectual 
pursuit, and yet is doomed by circumstances 
to pace & weary tread-mill of actual labour, 
snd socepta his fate with unmurrmuring 
patiercs, is & man to be honoured equally 
with the Cistinguished and renowned. The 
mex wo sacrifices bimeelf for the-good cf 
others; the man who yielda up his moat 
cherished dreams that someone else may be 
bsppy, the varse who perils bis own life in 
seacena of plague that he may eave others— 
ali these belong tothe type of Nature's gentle- 
men, Chivalry is not dead yet, Adah. And 
for one hero crowned there are hoats of silent 
and upknown heroes whose brows will never 
be encireled by bays, and whose grand deeds 
ne admiring world will ever applaud! " 

“I know it, Aunt Dorothy," reeponded 
Adah, in alow tone, “Bat Hogh—I mean 


Sis Hngh—does not belong to the number of | 


thoee silent heroes! ” 

Perhaps not,"’ said the Jittle old lady, 
knitting ber brows, ‘I don’t quite pretend 
thas be does. 
‘ she etnff of which heroes are mace.’ 
you how he risked his own life to save that of 
Porrecks’s con. I might tell you how, in his 
boyhood, he frequently gave his porse wish its 
coptents uncounted to the poor end the ixfirm, 
He is as generous as the son——”" 

‘Ts he not rather prodigal ? ” 





Bot, as someone says, he is of | 
I told | 


| of the mement, and each feature of ber face! 


| in ber early days, when lovers had surrounded 


Mies Dorothy regarded Lady Chellis for-a | 


moment in thoughtful, studions silence. Then 
ber keen black eyes twinkled, a faint emiie 
flisted over her lips, and she brought her:staff 


down opon the floor rather heavily once or , 


twioe as if 40 emphasize her reflestiona, 

‘ Well, [don't know bat that-be is,’’ she 
said, slowly, watching keenly: the -balf.hiddeu 
face ef the young bride. ‘' Whatever he may 
be owpable of, it’s certain that he is a luoklesa 
ns'er-do well 
for sending him-away. 
have done the same in your plaee. 


I darezsy I should 
Indeed, as 


I can’é blame you, my dear, | 


it is, I have discarded bim a dczen times, and | 


bave only received him into favour again 
through the natural weakness of women's 
bears, I will retract all I have said in- his 
favour, Adah——" 

‘You need not,’ returned Lady Chellis, ag 
the withered old fairy paured. ‘J am sure 
that nothing could have heen more chivalrous 
or delicate than his conduct to-day. Hs proved 
bimssli gentle, noble and good! ”’ 

Agsin Miss Dorothy’s black eyes tvinkled 
pleacantly, evinoing her delight at the succesa 
of Ler rew'tactios: She had evidently resolved 
thas Lady Coellis should become Sir Hagh's 
defender, instead of taking upon herself the 
fruitless tack. 

‘* 7 am afraid he proved himeelf a simple- 
ton,’’ she-observed, crily. ‘' If be bad bad any 
spiri4, he would nos have gone away as he 
aig 1” 
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since you bow:kelong to. the family, Adah, 
that I-can spsakéreely. Hugh-is a.cexd-soape- 
grace. Dear, dear, the trouble. he’s -caused 
me—the money he’s borrowed and. never -paid 
—the extravegances he bas indulged in! I 
declare I’ve.a good mindto:devire my mone 
to found.an African mission, afterall!” 

Lady Chellia checked the responce: that’ 
srore to her lips, but her silence. sufficiently 
indicated her displeasure. Miss Dorothy 
watched her afew momenta in quiet enjoy- 
ment, end then introduced s different subject, 
upon which the young bride. exexied hereelf | 
to converse. Adah's indignasion quickly | 
pacsed away, for she-could- not long. remain | 
displeased: with the.quaint relative of her-hue- 
band, and in & short time « fiaire were on-their 
former friendly footing, 

The remainder cf she day dragged slowly 


ing stealthily ag near to she dwellingas.he dared 


Sebn ieneans Se Sener a 
g-wheels, a ¥ * party 

riders went by—the party of which Jide Dare 
wae the leader, on its way to, Oakshaw—he 
concesled bimeelf .in- the deepest. covers, as if 


y 
fearful of being.ceen; and muttered: apprehen- 


sively: to himself, 

These-mutierings betrayed him. te be Mr- 
Wiimer. 

He remained but a brief: spaco in his 
concealment; end then resumed his pacing, 
Faying tochimeelf,— 

‘It's clear enough that'Sir Hugh isn’t here, 
She thas sent him off about. hia business, 
luckily for me. There is no use in my waiting 
bere longer fora chance of recing'bim, I may 
as well enterthe house at once and prepare 
formy*tark.”’ 





slong. The-ladiea visited the. conservatory 
and gerdens together, the elder leaning upon 
the arm of the younger ; they gathered flowers | 
and enjoyed the soft sir-and the warm eun-/| 
light. When they: returned to the. drawing- | 
room Adsh -played-and sang sweet melodies, 
in listening to which the -litth. old spinster ! 
forgot ber age ard infirmities and. lived over | 
again her sweet, departed. youth, when life was | 
fresh and sunny, snd leve filled her heart-with | 
music and fragrance. Ad¢ah's voice had>in it) 
® tone that.reminded her of the-one-she rer] 
most loved, and which’ bad- been huebed | 
for three-score years. Cloeing her eyelids, | 
through which the warra tears forced them- 
celves open her withered cheeks, and leaning ' 
forward with hands clasped opon her steff, , 
Mise Dorothy gave herself up to the illusion } 


{ 


seemed to regain the roundness, soft colouring, | 


and tender beauty that-hed.distinguiehed her | 
her, and poems-had been inecribed-to ber, and ; 
the homage of ene loyal -heagt-had made her; 
pulses throb quickly with gladness, ; 
Adsh saw ber thus, and-her warm young | 
heart felt a tender love and sympathy for her. j 
Bhe played:on seftly, alment fearing to break | 
in upon Mise Chellia's illusion, and when at, 
Jact the player's sim grew weary the strains | 
died away as gently es a-snromer clend fades 
from view. The ocld lady sighed faintly, 
looked up with a -bewildered expression, and 
then emiled -as the young bride csms and , 
seated hevscif s ficetionately pon a eusbion at | 
her fest, j 
“ You look as he did, Adah,” che sid, wind- | 
ing ber thin, long fingers in and cut of the; 
glossy tresses of Sie Hugh's wife. It seemed 
to. me I heard his voiee again. Oh, Adah, 


| derling, if 1.could oniy live to see you and 


Hagh united, I would.ask no more, If yeu 
and Hagh ean only know the: hsppiness shat 
has been denied to.me, I will say that-ali ia 
indeed well. Hughis a.good boy asd has a 
true heart, and you bave the henest Wilmer 
eyes. I know you wenld be happy together.” 

Bat Adah, her proud, sewees face: paling and 
her'ds#k eyes growing. dim, only skook her 
head sadly. 

Mies Chellis forebore to urge the subject. ; 


| She played with the giri’s hair dreamily, and 


| unfeigned interest. 


Adah'a cheeke flashed.and the light ia her | 


eyes Ceepened and quickened as she withdrew 
her bana-from befcre them. 

‘*He conld not have acted differently,” she 
exclaimed, balf indignantly. ‘‘He bad too 
rauoh detiesey to force hie protection pon me, 
I themk, Aunt Dorothy,” she added, more 
quietly, ‘‘ is would look better in you to defend 
yoar sephew——” 


| Dorothy. 


* Ooly @ grand-nephew, my dear!’ inter- | 


rupted she old lady, with pretended indiffe- 
Tenens. 

The indignant flash deepened still more in 
Adah's cheeks 

*Ooly a grand-nepbew!'’ repeated Mies 
Derothy laughing alightiy, and turning aside 
her bead, ‘' Near relation, though. I suppose, 


is was some time before. she epeke again 
When she did, it was to nster reooleotions of. | 
& far-past time, and Adah distened +o her with 


These recollections, evoked by the..constant 
presence of Adah, continned to haunts Miss 
She spoke of them at dinner, and | 
during the evening she taiked continually of 
her well.remembered youth. It seemed 
Giffienit for her to relinquish the.enbject, and 
her young boatess sat up with her until a. late 
honr, listening attentively tovher long recitals. 

The cartains bad not been drawn, the night 
being pleasant, and the lights from the 
drawing-roem streamed forth like hescons, 
cashing long rays upon tke groand, asd throw. 
ing into relief the tall, dark trees, 

Through the shadows beyond the reach of 
the light a dark figure fliteed abont uneasily, 
now pausing in the densest shade to wateh the 
inmates of the drawing-room, and now creep. 





After a taet fong leok into thedrawing. room 
he walked round the dwelling, keeping: in the 
shade, and crept up'toa small side entrance, 
He tried the door cautiously and found it 
unlocked, 

‘* Fortune favours me,” he whispered, open- 
ing'the door-and entering the:paresge. ‘* Who 
would bave believed a week sgo'that I should 
have'entered this house to-night like a thief 7? 
Perhaps next week I may return to it as ite 
master.”’ 

He s*eoped and removed ‘his shoes, taking 
them up in hie band. 

The corridor was well lighted and thickly 
carpeted. With cautions movements he 
glided along to the main hall, ascertained 
that it was dereried, and then hastily gained 
the staircase, mounting swiftly to the top, 
not without spprehensions of meeting servants 
in the upper hail. 

Bat'bis apprehensions were not falfiiled. 

Toe-rervants of the establishment were all 
arsembled in the hall, ciscussing family 
affuirs, and there was no one’ to mark the 
movements of the sinister intruder, 

His thorough knowledge of the dwelling 
served him well. He heritated bot a moment 
on the vpper landing, and then whispered. — 

* Of course she has her old reoms—those 
her parents fitted up for her. The question 
does not admit of a doubt, Thank fortune I 
know'these rooms so well. Iwill go to them 
at once and risk meeting her maid.” 

He burried slong the hall, gained the door 
of Lady Chellis’s sitting:room, turned the 
handle noiseleesly, and looked in. 

There wan no one within. 

With.s breath of relief, be glided through 
the opening, and entered the apartment, 

The lamps were all lighted, the light 
shimmerimg softly and mellowly down through 
the encircling globes. The windows wereebut 
and cuntsined closely, the long lace drapery 
falling in gracefal foldstotheflocr. An easy- 
chair was drawn up to the low centre table, 
snd sgsainst the chair leaned an exqnisitely 
inlaic guitar. Upon the table repored a few 
volomes of poeme, and a tiny silk-lined 


, basket, in whioh Jay a strip of half-finished 


embroidery and a pretty, dainty gold stbimble. 

Trere were veces of flowers everywhere. 
Parian vases filled with Grocpirg white lilies, 
whose cups were beavy with ocour, porcelain 
vases clustered with fresh.coloured monthly 


i¥oses, and oryetal cups crowded with soft 


green messes stadded with violets, Jilies of the 
valiey; daisies, and wood. anemones, 

Mest of the flowers came from the green- 
houses and hot-hovses of the place, and the 
eott, sweet, spicy odours they dispensed had 
in them s breath akin to that fabied to belong 
to * Araby the Bilest.” 

The intruder paused to note all these, and 
hia face darkened and his lips compressed 
themeelves-together, as if he were not pleased 
with them, 

‘ She lives thedife of a fairy prinoess/here,” 
he mattered, ‘ while she dooms.me to be & 
beggar. I must eee if I capmot change all 
thie.” And hie brows contracted ominously. 

One long, keen glance was evfficient, and 
then he locked about bim for a biding- place. 
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Asmall high-cloaet in.the wall attracted his 
attention, and he hastened to examine it. 

The door wag unlocked, and he opened it, 
taking the preaaution to remove the key. The 
claset was furnished -at. the back with a few 
shelves, which were laden with rare old china, 
some ornaments, and trinkegs, that had been 
given to Lady Qhellia.in her childhood. 

Thera was.ample space to.admis. the figure 
of aman, and Mr. Wilmer hagtened to avail 
himself of it, gsrefally seating himself, and 
olaaing the door. 

A ray of light’oame in through the key-hole 
sod shone upon the opposite wall. With the 
-xoeption of thas ray the closes was wrapped 
in uster darkness, in the. midst of, which the 
ciniater intruder crouched -aneasily, his. eyes 
ecining like those of a. wild beast looking for 


74a. 
. “TI, wish it were not,s0 dark here,” he 
muttered. ‘ Thisia not a pleasant business 
for me, anddit I were to be canght I sheald be 
hiaked onkignominionsly. Bat I cannot give 
np everything and become a beggar. Bester 
‘oe & villain at once, if. villainy pays well. 
Bat what if comeone should open the door.and 
look in here. Ah, what is thas?” 

“He leaned forward and peerad. cautiously 
shrough the keyhole. 

The trim figure and rosy face of Lady 
Ohellis’a maid met his gaze, The girl had 
evidently entered from.an inner room, and 
was DOW. singing quietly to herself, as she re- 
arranged the vases .on.the, mantel.piece, put 
away her mistress’s little work-basket, and 
placed. in front of the casy-ohaiz a pair of 
velvet slippers, 

Mer. Wilmer almost gnashed his teeth with 


‘‘ Bat, Nelly, give me a-kiss before I go, to 
encoursge mal" 

“The audacity of men!” ejsculated the 
girl, addressing the walla, for want of better 
sympathizers, ‘ There comea my lady——” 

There was a.playfal skirmish between the 
humble lovera, during» which tha audaciove 
Watkina nat only rifled the jipa of the mxid of 
a Kies or two, but took from her-hair the roze 
with which she had decorated it, #ffixing it to 
his top button-hole. Evidently, hts. taste for 
love's endearments grew by what is fedon, for 
&@ moment later the skirmish.was renewed, 
and in the midas of little sarieks, stifled 
laughter and pretended reluctance he stole 
another. .salate, after which, woll satiefivd, he 
beat a hasty retreat to his own dominions, 
and Nelly returned, flashed and panting, but 
not at ali diepleased, judging from her bright 
eyes and her smiles, to rearrange her dis- 
hevelled hair,, 

‘The impudence of Watkins!"’ the con- 
cealed listener heard her murmnr, ina pleased 
tone of voice. ‘ I.knew he was.there waiting 
for me to come out—these men are always 
hanging abcutone a0.” 

At thie jancture the door egain opened, and 
Lady Chilis made her sppearance. She was 


looking pale and weary, bat rone the less | 
royally beantifal, and her concesled relasive | 


regseded her with adook made up of envy and 
hatred. 

Nelly sprang forward to offer the easy-chair, 
her ccqnettiahness all gone, and herself in ber 
true character of the faithful, humble friend 
and companion. 

“ Yon look tired ons, my lady," she said, as 
her mistress sank languidly into the depths of 





rsge, ag he zurveyed poor Nelly, and realized 
that is was to her devosion to her wronged . 
mistress that be owed his present degradizg | 
position. He felt a desire to rush out and 
wreak personal vengeance upon her in the ' 
shape of two or three heavy blows, but these | 
11 ffianly instiness he was.obliged to suppress, 
sinoa he conld net afford to gratify them. 

The girl, unconseious of any unfriendly 

scratiny, having finished her task and made | 
wil pleasant for her mistress, coquetted a little 
vcfere abe mirror, fastened a rose in her hair, 
and then opened the door leading into the hall 
aod stood upon the threshold. 
_ The next moment she uttered a low ory of 
dismay, real or pretended, it is doubtfal which, 
and took a step back, permitting Mr. Wilmer 
to obtain a brief glimpse of the fooiman 
Watkins's head. 

“What are you doing here at thia hour of | 
tha night, Mr. Watkins?” demanded. the 
maid, with aagamed severity, 

‘ Tbsgryour pardon, Misa Thomas, bat I 
wad sent up 40 ask why you didn't come: back, | 
My lady has.nos retired yet,” 

‘* But she will do so directly,” said Nelly, | 
‘Aad you must. know, Mr. Watkins, that I 
don't receive company except downstairs." 

“You are she most tantalizing woman on | 
earth,” declared thefootmen. ‘‘ Here I've been 
trying to.get @ chanceto see-you alone, Nelly, | 
ever sigee we came here, and you put me off | 
coutiuaally. You know [ love you, Nelly.” 

* Dear me, it Lady Ohellia ien’t coming!” | 
excisimed Nelly, with suddenly developed 
Goquettiehnesg, i 

Watkins glanced down the stairs, then with | 
& flashed face returned to the attack. 

‘Don't talk to me of love,'’ cried Nelly, as 
he began to say that her-image wasimprinted | 
spon bia heart, that for. months he had | 
nourished a eeeres love for her, but had been 
repeHed by her coldness, and that he could 
scaothex the unhappy flame no longer, ‘I am | 
Lot ging to marry—at least,’ she added, | 
ponteauiy, ‘‘antil my mistress has a husband © 

09,"" 

“But she. is. married!” cried Watkins, | 
eagerly, 

“True, but she hasno husband yet to take | 
oare of her. She's not going to live with Sir 
Ungh, more's the pity, for of ail thehandsome | 
young gentlemen | ever saw, he is the most 
«0! Bat you mast be off, Mr. Watkins!" 


veer - eons 


| mean well, and I appreciate yeur motives, but 


' ae her face testified. 


' not feel sleepy. 


the cushioned chair. ‘“I¢s been too mrch 
for you to-day, after your long seclusion, to see 
80 mush oompary. Sir Hogh's visit has 
worried you,” 

“Oh, no, NeHy,” responds her mistress, 
with «ffested lightness, “if never troables me 
to see my friencs, Sir Hugh's vieit did me 

ood.” 


“it you had only let him stay, Brey 
“* He is | 
| so bandsome, looks so good, and Iam snre be | 


Adab !” cried the girl, iropetuously. 


loves thse very ground you tread on. If you 
would only les him be master here, ard see 
company, and invite the Dares, the 
Tressilians, the Lyntons, and the other 
neighbonrs here, and take your right position 
in sacicty, 
hermit.” 

Lady Chellis etoppsd thie torrent of plead- 
ing by a single gesture. 

“* Enough, Nelly,’ she said, quietly. “ You 
you are now infringing on my pereonsl sffasirs. I 
must do what seems to-me tight, and I must 


| obey my own convictions rather than the 


wishes of others, I know you devire Sir Hagh 


: to live here, thinking that { should be happier, | 


| but I asaure you that I shal! not repine | 
, Boftly torved the handle, as softly pushed the 


becaute I am shut ont from ceeiety. A -piea- 
sant home, beocks, and freedom are all I 
desire!” 

Nelly was silenced, bat not quite satisfied, | 


“ You need not undress me to. night, Nelly,” 
resumed her young mistress, kindly. “I do 
A weight seema open my | 


heart, and 1 feel strangely tronbled, I will 


| situp for an-hour or two and perhaps I shell 


get over it. You may Jet down my hair before 
on go.” 

Neily hastened to obey, The costly evening- 
dress of Lady Chellis was covered at the 
neck by a light shawl, and her long cusky 
tresses wero suffered to flow loosely over her 
shoulders, in a wavy mass, in she midst of 
which a legion of shadows nestled, Her hair - 


| Was drawn away fiom her pure, prond face, 


| temples with perfomed waters. 


‘'T feel better now, Nelly,"’ eaid her ladyship, 
at last, with a bright smile, ‘ Thank yon, 
my dear. Go to bed, now, as quickly as you 
can. The hoar is late and the servants have 
all retired |" I 


and hsr nimble maid bathed her throbbing 





You are too young to bo a: 
| his niece’a movements, bot sll his efforts 


| servants had ail retired. 


“I wish I might stay with you, Miss 
Adah!” 

“No, I would rather be slone, Nelly, 
though I thank you for your desire ta remain, 
I wish to sit up awhile and think. Good- 
night dear,”’ 

She gave her hand to ber maid, who kiased 
it effectionately, and then withdrew with 
relnotant steps, 

On finding hergelf alone Lady Obellig 
leaned her arm upon the table and rested her 
head upon it, The sinister introder en- 
deavoured to peer at her from the key-hole of 
his closet, bus be succeeded only in catohin 
sighs of her trailing skirts In an attitude o 
the despeet despondency, the youny bride 
permitted hereelt to shink of Sir Hogh, and 
‘to think favonrably of him. 

‘* What If I have done wrorg?” she asked 
heraelf in ber own besrt. ‘‘ What it I have 
been proud snd wayward .inetead of maicden- 
ly? Avnt Dorothy thinks I have thrown 
away the love of » true snd noble soul, Sir 
Hogh eeemed to reppect me as mach as if I 
had not been the proposer of oor marriage. 
He seemed to somprehend how I wag driven 
into an act of upwomenly boldness, aud 40 
esteem me as highly as if the propossl had 
come from him Heis s trues.and generout 
gentleman—and—and I almost fancy I love 
him!" 

As she made this timid half-confession fo 
herself the ready scarlet flushed into her 
chesks gnd her eyea drooped in confasion. 

*Yos,” she resumed, “I muy have flang 
away @ pricelesa treasure, Acnt Dorothy 
paid to-night that I reminded her of the child 
who flang away & priceless diamond, thinking 
it a pebble Have I flung away a jewel in 
flinging away Sir Hugh's proffered love? If 
I had only a fasber or motner to couneel ms! 
And yet—and yes I could not have done other- 
wire. In is best as is ia!” 

She breathed heavily, as if the oonclavion 
cost her # bister pang, aud droaped her head 
lower vpon ber arm. 

The minutes passed unheeded, the little 
clock ringing out the quarters until an hour 
had gone 

Mr. Wilmer then became unessy. His 
position in the varrow oloset was cramped 
and uncomfortable. He felt oppressed for 
want of fresh sir, and called to mind the 
legend of the Bisck Hole of Caloutta. He 
endeavocred to gein a satisfactory idea aa f0 


were vain. He conld only see thet her 
drapery remained undistorbed, and he began 
to hope thas she bad fallen asleep. 

“T shall soffooste if I remain here any 
longer," he thought. ‘*She eaid that the 
Why ebonld I not 
make @ bold dash at onca? The more time [ 
gain at this bour of the night the better if 
will he for me!” 

Nerving himeel? for the task b:-fore him, he 


Goor sjar, and looked cut, 

Lady Cheilia’s bead was turned away from 
him, bud her easy attitude confirmed him in 
his belief shat she slept. 

With a quick, noiselesa movement, he drew 
from bie pocket & srmoall phial and a hancFer- 
chief. U.corking the former by a single 
dex:rons tench, he saturated the Jatter and 
then carefolly epfolced it in snother banc Fer. 
chief, to 8+)fle the sickly odour that began #0 
emanate from id. 

And then, with a swift, silent sort of 
motion, he stole from the cloeet with sbhceless 


| feet andapproached the reclining form as the 


te bie. 

Ehe did not start as he came near. vor lift 
ber bevd, or show any signe of life. He came 
close, bent over ber jookes into ber face, aud 
‘saw that she wae eleeping. She stirred 
unesrily benesth bia balefo) glance and seemed 
about to awsken. 

With s cextrons movement, he covered ber 
noptrila and mouth with the wets bencker- 
obief, and preesed it down firmly with his 
sirong bend. 
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= ; 
thing—not thet he cares for dercing; bat 

will not let bim ercepe in a borry. Well, 
well, I can walt and there is one thing #0 sure 
Philip Deemond ore may be qnite erriain be 
will never disappoint one in the very Iraet 
the beet man in the world, my dear, the vory 
beet.”’ 

And then Lady Milbororgh bad talon up 
her bnitting. ond Kit bad opened ber book, 
the latest literary enccess of the moment 
(Lady Milborough always kept berself aw 
courant with the times on far as ehe possibly 
conle) and read steadily, ber cofs, preity 
voloe sounding musically on the still bot air. 

And then the old lady had gradoally suc- 
combed to the soothing inflaences of the 
warmth, and the gentle music of the girl's 
voice and her knitting had dropped from her 
hance, while her head reeted back against the 
cnsbions, and her eyes cored, 

Kit eat very silent. She wae not in the 
least sleepy, though she wae very tired, 
Thoughts came and went quickly in ber mird, 
sombre thoughts all of them—memories of 
morhente that were one and all ead. There 
wat eo little that bad been sunshine in her 
short life, only the remembrances of her friend. 
stip with Obris, and the jannts and pranks 
they bad been ospsble of and had performed. 
A fleeting emile played unconsciously on her 
lips for a second as there p«st delights came 
before her mind's eye, but the emile did not 
linger, and the old grave air dwelton her brow 
and in her expression, 

OConetance wae a sotirce of eadress and re- 
pret to her. Up to ritw there tad always 
been an element of illusion abouts Conttance 
Marlowe to her young odtesin. 

Her gentle beauty, ber soft votve, Her pretty 
presence ; Kit had worsbipped‘them-ali. Ste 
tad been wont to feel clamsy and’ Hidedts 
when Ocnstance had been near, but her ad. 
miration was only the more eincere for this 
fact, and she had oly wished wielTully that 
eke could have been Hke Constance, tat’ her 
skin might be as Tair, and ber red lie 
obanged to the soft brown of Oonstante's 
tresees. 

How far away all that girlish adtifration 
end enthusiasm seemed nowto Kit, and yet 
in time it was only a few tiionths. 

Phe iltuvion and dréwme, and ot 
yesre—stbeit the ebort span of yeR¥e that 
mestured He¥ Hife=xll brushed away th #0 
ebord a tint! 

It was a horrible experierce, Vaptely he 
wished ehe had never been givéh Mie wNture 
Bie possessed. It she bad only beén born 
withont a heart, with common sense instead 
of poetry, and materisiizm instead of sym. 
patby. 

Obria had been oleverer than she sfrer a!!! 


had known whom to trnet and whom tosban; 
he bad known the Gifference between good 
and evil, between the true and the falso, 

She remembered now how often they had 
qharrelied over Constance, how angry she had 
‘meen’ at Obris's‘refusel to- be -like her and 
weccept ber covein as en angel. 

*«J telHl-you I-don’t ike Oonstance Marlowe, 
and I dons trast her one-Jisle bit. I-think 
she is @ cat, mean and -selfish, and—and 
Déastly, Ob! E-know you will never beliova 
me, bat jast you wait some day, and ees if 
you don't-fiod out for yourself 1 am qnite 
right!”’ 

That bad been Obris’s invariable remark 
win the enbdject of Conetance Marlowe was 
vvér broached between them, and Kit sighed 
now as the recsiied bow fatile had been her 
‘hotarger, 50 sincere in ite trath atid loyalty, 

Gbnétance had provéd the truth of Chriss 
Hoye ehrewd nese'to a grewt extent. S5ehad 
ben a disappointment and a disilinsionment 
in her way #6 great as that otber. 

Her last bitter words ringing with -rpite 
mover Jefs Kit's memory; yet, with a weary 
egh, the girl ssid to herself over and. over 
“wesin that ehe could-net see-how or why she 
bed deserved them, 

Bae had only been reasodable In her answer 
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to Conetance’s most nnrentonable demand, 
ord the whole matter hed been clothed with a 
mysterious aralety which, in ber awnkened 
mentel condition Kit fe was connected more 
closely with Constence’s own desires and 
pleacnres then with any thorght of he!ping or 
pleasing Ler. 

Was the world all celfich and bard and 
bitter like thie? Must she meet disappoint 
ment at every tarn? 

Her heart filled with endden reproach as 
her eyes fell om Lady Milborough. All her 
goodness coupled with that of Sybil rose to 
her mind. 

Bhe must pat a guard on herself, lest she 
should grow ungenerous ond forgetfal. She 
rove and went e6ftly out of the open window, 
The bent wee inoresting, and the thonderwas 
drawing near. 

Bhe sighed and back the heavy 
masees of hor Walr from her brow. To her 
this dark cloud, gathered gloomy ‘and hesivy 
on the sutmmer eky, was an onfen of evil to 
Bybil. 

“Tt only he will be good to Het’; Honly cho 
may never know whet I have Kngwh.”’ 

Thad was her one thonght. 

She moved sofily to and frO on the'grnes, 
looking bavk now and thet to the figure of te 
old lady avleep in ber obsir. She would'¥e. 
turn at once when the peaceful siesta was 


Over. 
But Ldy Milborongh slept on veretiely, 

and Kit wae free to"'thove about. ; 
Bie was standitg looking ‘worces the nky 


, beyond the trees, What presented a mixture of 


cnrivay’ har moriés of colour as the sun strove 
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Tle had always been distingnished and 

toldierly, now be was (ofipitely hendsome, 
The + yy & little as thts 

come to her, che felt shy with bim all 

but Poillip did not roles Is —— 
* I bave jast oome from Holstead ; and now 

T arm going to make @ confession to you, Miss 

Kis,” he, too, bad ploked op the old neme 

Obris bad given her long ago. “At thie 

present moment I am supposed to be 

the best of my way back to that spot, and 

| #ee me bere with absolately no intention of 

| doing anything of the sort."’ 

Kit looked at bim out of her shy, lominon 
eyes, that yet had that depth of sadness ip 
them that always touched bis heart 

| qidhly. 
" You went to know how I managed this, 
, Wiwet'very easy. When the bride and 
i started I actompenied them to 
ce otion VO ree them rately away in the 
‘wrtiin; end when Whey had been whirled ont of 


wight Tebdderty felt a } to get 

‘Troth wil Phe bartle and Fron: Bod that ie 
reams the Minor jue wow, maturally, 
i ‘ere HOt in ‘hy lice, wd & cosy chat 





with miy Geer olf conein in Mhis quiet, peace- 
fal ‘hore faited to a quiet old fogey like 
me. ‘86, WithtHt more thought, inatead of 





takinp'® tin PRO to Haoletead I jam into 
one pl: ane meet the Fm pe of 
my ded, and Were Iam!” 

Kit ertitied faintly, The plevunre’of seeing 


| bim bad swept away fore motsent, the pain, 
{the troubles, the 
‘ wbout her all the day ; bit they wete qoming 
| back now, 

| The thonght of Sybil had been sO'prominent 


forebofiogs thathad hun 


With Whe clouds, when a shadow fell ecross | with ber, and the intelligenioe Wms: the mar. 


the Prave, and turning, she give a wter’, for 
Philip Desmond stood beside her. 


Wer Pitish, followed by 


| Whit seemed to him #ud@em pallor. “Iam 


sorry!” 


He’ wa betting bee Tite Went in his 


tenderly, and his eyes dwelt on her lovelfiiess 


| With @m earnestness of which he was not 
| ‘wholfy tonscions. 


Te’seemed to him a year since he Wad féen 
Wer. His heart beat fast and nervbtiely. Te 


, Bim the story that lived in His "heer, 





Kit lett her hand lying unconscidtit pin Bi. | a... 
moment ‘ 


She was very glad to cee him. A 


Wetore-che had not imagined it possible she | 


CUA bewe gisd-abontenything. 
Bot there PHilip that 


carried plewstite stil Coitifors +6 ter. 
Ha was 60 kind, ss thonphifal, so full of 


moment. 

It was 80 good o thing to know she had this 
friend. She, who now that Chris was lost to 
her and Sybil cut awsy from her, had such 
ueed of a friend. 

You did'starits me alittle, just a little, 


Bir Philip,’ the said, ‘ve she drew her hand | 
Away; ‘“btt—bne‘fien I néver thought to! 


ste yon to-day, Eddy Wilborhngh will be go 


plad, and go am 1!” ele waded, fratitly, | 


| Yiege 


“Heve I ptartled you?” ‘he eaid, quickly, | ali the sortdwfal dreads that ler bitter expe- 
=> | «Dia 
| Philip, in low voice. 


was aveolutely sealed and done revived 
rience tang&t ber were only too well founded, 
she lock happy?” stteesked Sir 


He turr’i at the sound. There waesome- 
in 48 tone so cad, £0 eager, so wistfal. 
| Sheba -s look on ber feces thotgh the 


evn Were it ber heart,” he anewdrell, gently. 
| Dear litle Sybil! Heaven grant the sun 
they never whoily set!” 


é ands betore ber fare and broke 
War to him as though saeh throb wins pro. | ee ares 


Tre strain on 
her nervotis systotn Nod only ‘of torcwy bat of 
pass, been #@mmething terribie. , 
Bhe'was, efver ell, 8 younp, a mere child, 
end she hed! hed 4 play thie part of a grown 


woman, ® worm fo whom the bitterness of 
life was lenin in all its power and fulness, 


Bike-had met and faced the fight bravely; 


Bt # iron or steel, and it 
illiimitsble sympathy, and be was ber friend ! Hata she was not made of iron 


Sine reproached herself, all at once, that she | 


He had not understood ail ber moods. bat he | S708 heve let herself forget this even for a 


was only nature after all that a limit should 


| come to her endurance, 


Pailip eat looking at be? in an agony of 


| gudden paia, as she rose and moved ewittly 


away down the garden till the trees hid her 


from his sight. 

He was touched to the quick by her tears. 
The corrow he had read in her eyes had made 
iteel? manifest to hitmin other little waye, Of 
late he had grown to regard her as romething 
that needed tender aid and comfor®. It was 
this indefinite sorrow that drew out _ 
sympathy and Jove as her bewntifal you 


ingenvonsty, little Kiéwine what wodien joy grew ont hia hevrt in‘ndmiration. 


her Words gave Him. 
We imspined you'at Hotstesd, and——’ 

“I have jast‘cdnte’ frém Heilsteati;” Philip 
anawered, gaily. 

Tt ta litte Henven'to’ Him ‘to be Here'ih thie 
old gafden with this girl's sterid@er loveclitiess 
beftre hifh in ‘ita Hving ‘aottiality, not the 
‘Visittidty “oreéstion of his'rvemiory and ‘hia 
droutis. 

He Gréw & chats fot ward fér' Her, afl threw 
hinizelf-intd? andtiier. Efe JOoked unusdally 


‘How did you eme, | 


, Creature, 
hinddlgtnent in ‘prvctiowl 


the 

The image C wetarice had given hits of 

pirl, the hoyden, the ‘headstrong. rooklees, 

whee stile ‘employment was an 
pn ee ae 

afts with a boyish ‘coniparion 

been‘ pasted intone backround. 1s war not 


podsibte'to Philip’to yeomnvile ‘euch & pivtare 


with the one tiat he’had always before his 


ite gentle, grnodful gfrl, sotiovoteed, = 


tv fa her loveliness, ber 
mstinered, levely qhoewht-aad dadness. 


: 5 obtry 
eriaré, and alnost Young in his grey ‘frock ewquent with poetry, ay quite dead within 


osat, With-s. Wiite fdwer in the batton’Hodle. |'Tnat ‘dhildted wae bp 
“her; be“kitew quite well, 
there wotid bohfe a @ 


Kit stemed to yealiveall st oth that thicnew 
friend of her's wée"hy ro titans the ot ‘than 
she Hed considered him, 
Tre sodden happinet# (hat had dome into | eyes, bit ore 4Ben fhi Dev 
bis heart way Waking Titel! kWowd fh Bis face. "had riot been ‘so wrapped abent” 


deepite “Her suditers 

Mone a 
, ‘ee niet 

trot ot ‘chide eo tawe wk ae 

in'tie dreamy 
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ooataay ehat his love developet, he mast, of a | His hold tightened on thera « little 


sagvalaty, Dave vot bimeeif to think a Metle on 
the story Cunstance bed told bien e9 glibly, 
ad have commmenood +> doubt she trath of it 
Has eines that day when the Ane wledge o! bie 
enue revealed iteol! to bim eaddenly, Philip 
everything bat the fact that he 


— , what hie love deepened and 
ote every day of his life. The past 
melted away, be lived in the present. 


Kip as to him the hey note of his existence, 
the of hie dreams, he realired her in 
ner soft, gentle, cad loveliness, he wanted 
vothing more, Bab all at once he was recalled 
from ‘hie deeame, Her sudden passion of 
jearenlarmed and distressed him. He eat 
qnietly ¢binbing, and Ceosstance's words came 


pack to him, and all the memory of the | 


eseapade that had led to Kit being whore she 
pow aaa, and under his kinswoman’s roof, 
Hia brows contracted, his happiness faded 


for the moment—he Ielt as though a cloud , 


had over the onushine and darkened it 
mddenly. He sat gezing across the lawn, 
while the thander gathered and murmured 
faraway, and a stillness hung abont the old 
garden, broken only by the twittering of the 
birdy and the croak of @ distant frog, 

The atmosphere was oppressive, the heat 


intense. 

Philip Desmond took his hat ftom bia head 
aud-psssed his band over his brow. 
was in a *#umult—seneations he had. not 
expsrieno2d. sinee boyhood, jontled themselves 
one against the other in his mind—fears, 
hopes, longings. 

He rose to hia feet suddenly—a light came 
into hie face. 

“Twill speak to her now. I will tell her 
thetrath. Perhaps ehe will not understand, 
yet—bat it is better to epeak, and I may giva 
ter comfort, 
tulpto smooth it away, at any rate I will 
ppeak, silence is torture, I must know her 
mind at once, I oan wait no longer.” 





CHAPTER XxX, 


‘Be found her sitting by the old moss. 
oovered pun-dial. She was croushed on the 
step, ‘hee ‘head with its glorious colouring 
cowed on her arms. She-lifted her face sud. 
denly ag she heard his step. It was Aoar- 
atainedeand white and drawn, but it was to 
hine morelovely than ever. 

Heputvont bishand and Jet it rest on her 
head. ihe did not shrink from his touch. 

‘vOhild,’ hecasid, tenderly, “you are in 
teouble, Iam your friend. You must let me 
help'you,”’ 

Her lipsquivered, she drew his hand snd- 
donly°from her-head, and pressed her hot 
lipwupon it, He thrilled at-her touch. 

“Delbme your sorrow, Kit. You can trast 
me, oan you not?" 

She looked op at-him with eloquent ese}. 

* Yes," she:said, bat she eaid no more. 
— stcod bofare her, and drew bor 60 her 


"Tam not going:to try amdtead your secrets 
OF probe yont benrt. I only want to:comfer) 
you) little one, for-—for you aye very dear to 
me, Tum dteaid Iishall never be able to ¢ell 
you jasbhow dear,” 

; ‘Ste locked at himoin béwilderment at firat, 
hen an emotion passed over her face, moving 
ivae swind ripples the hosom of allake. 
_, Deere was womeihing exquisite a: the ex. 
Laer joy, delight; happtoess, all mingled 
ity thé tearcetains of sorrow. 
Yous-you care forvmc ?'? she maid, 
Phe words were bard y moro ¢han a 


r, 
Ohitsit -he contd only: now what glorions 

weet hthemere ¢honght ‘bad shed dnto her 

Bre! 4te yonnghears, 

+ Yoo caretfommd?” she said,” 

oe ao aeons resting in hia:uncon- 

Y, ' ®@onfidingly, olingingl ie 
Mind of ebiid, 2 NSB Ukes the 


I may touch this sorrow and | 


His heart | 


2+ -~ 


I oare for you |’ be esid, eneteadily Ay 
little Kit, | aare for you more ther 
ever oared for haman ore in my 
or ever shall again,” 

Bhe looked at him iy 
eyee fall of wonderment of growing j 
then she gave @ little ory, and bent her bead 
to kiss hie hands again 

“Ohl yon age good, yon are good.” she 
cried. ‘Ifyou onald only know bow | hove 
langed to be oared for. [| have been o! 
my life. Ihave only fad Corie and Hepes 
and sometimes a dog, natil I met Sybil and 
Lady Milborgugh; and pow—now I have 
you!" She caald ¢ay no more. 

Bho forgot her promiee of silence in this 
moment of andden gladness, She spore 
openly of Chris. 

Lopaléy was one of the strongest oharacter- 
istics. Even in sugh a moment she cid nos 
forges Caris, 

The true meaning of Philip Desmond's 
worda did not quite oome to her, even as the 
true masning of Maurice's falee love hud pot 
come to her. 

The; sorrow and hittexness she bad felt 
when Maurice's. tresabery .reaohed her was 
not the sorrow or bitterness of a betrayed 
lave. IJt,was the qrushigg serrow.of disilla- 
sionment of knowledge, of disappointment, of 
destruction tofaith, to beliefs sas had been 


orea life yet 


silenos, Ter greet 


~~ ene 


‘part of her natnre. itl. 








It» was the tearing down of all that was 
beantifal and poetical; is was the wrenohing 
asunder cf sympathy fall of delioate fancy 
and harmony. 

Kit was, at hears, a child still in the know. 
ledge of the great seores of life, 
follesst meaning had yet to come to her. 

Pailip did not_misundexgstand her; he read 
her eyes not her worda. 

He knew it wag.the cry of a hungry heart 
that rang ont now, that she clnog to him and 
to his love from-sheer destitution and deso- 
lation ; but thongh, he know this, his love was 
not chilled, his hope nndismayed. 

There waa a whisper of fatara happiness in 
her childish abandon. He «vas content to 
know that she vas. glad.to have his love. In 
time her's. would come.in retarn. He would 
wait content til] 4has, time. 

* Yes, little. one, yon bave me to he!p you, 
to comfort you, to protest vou.” He drew her 
@ little closer to him. ‘Some day you wiil 
tell mo your «orrow,bat yon shall not tell me 
now, unlosa you wieh to do so, You shall 
listen te me. instead.’ 

He paused a moment, 

Kit was eilent, a litéle colenr had come into 
her white cheeks; her grave, earnest, trath- 
ful eyes were looking into his 

Shedonged to opes her heart to him, bai it 
must never be. Her lips were sealed; she 
would. beInyal to Conetance.and Mannzioe waa 
dear to him. How could she epssk? And 
yevit seemed wrong 40. hold -thesrash from 
him. 

She was troubled, and he read the tranbie 
in hereyea. He-hent bia head and Kissed her 
tenderly on the brow, 

“T understand,” he said, gently, “you 
would rather nob speak now. I will.ask ro 
questions. Thie gorrow I will not try to 
share; bat in the fatare, if thera ahoald be 
morrow, I want you to bring it to me; I 
want you to—io turn to me, Kid. for every- 
thing; I want you %o try and care for ms a 
little, to ——” 

Her face had flashed like a rose at the 
touch of his dips, she bad drawn back in- 
voluntarily, and/her hande trembled. Pailip 
held them more closely, and sanjed at ber. 

“You do not anderatand. You did not 
iknow dewas -¢o eelfish, Kis. 


| bave 


- . ! 
Love in its 


fo ehort @ time 
Poilipsbag slways been an angel, now he is 
zoing #9 he an Adgnia. 

love with him myself!" 
Neu see, Iam! 


meets of bie words @ee aly + divine tn her 
fere. the fall porp stat the: wae pot quits 
comprehensive. bat the ohirf melaty 

Tle wanted ber Tle aehed her en 


tmething to be bie ennmehine bie joy ! 


wer 
fle ar 
hin 

lier ellh-nee wee more eb 
Ppeeen Wh a mormer of Crepert 
tock her @ender form in bie arm, and held It 
Cloee to Pte heart 

* Ieaven grent you may never regret 
Tlenven grent I may avard yon and keep yon 
from elt sorrow, all Ganger, my heart, my 
love!’ be hissed the wondrous hair, the white 
brow, he oerried her emall band to bia lips 
Teare were In his eyes, teara of exquisite 
hevvinere, 

Hea wee in heaven as he stood thare onder 
the trees holding the girl's trembling form in 
bia arme, A distant romble of thunder 
recalled him to earth. He smiled down into 
the girl's shy face and beantifal, unconscious 
eyes. 

* Orme, my little one. we must go in, the 
oom is beginning. You are not afraid, 

iB * 

She emiled faintly. 

* Never again,” she said, quickly, ‘'now I 
have you!" 

Wish aendden gesture she turned and kissed 
the suo? where her head bad rested againes his 
hoarse 

Is was the action of » child, bnt it spoke of 
the womsn who would grow from that child, 
and the man’s whole. bsing uttered a prager of 
grativuce for the happiness which the future 
would bold for him. 


The ball.that was given at Holstead Manor 
to celebrate the marriage of ita owner’s dangh- 
ter was voted a great enocess by everybody 
except one person, and that person was Con- 
atance Murlowe, 

The wedding ceremony had gone off very 
well, and it Mauriga had looked gloomy and 
erosa, no one had remarked on it except Con- 
rtance, who was considerably more interested 
in the bridegroom than she,bad ever shonght 
it passihie she could have been in anything 
conowrniug Maurice Montgomery. 

To the rest of. the people any 1 hnmonr on 
the part of Maurice, was.attribnted, and very 
patorally, to nervonensss. Everybody knows 
thes britegrooma rarely show to advantage. 
Menoriocs, was no exception to. the rale. 

§, bil. foll of blashes, looked .prattier than 
she had ever done, she.shed no tears, for she 
was yoing from s happy home to ons that was 
even bsppier. Love was her gun, and, there 
wus no.clond.to mar its rays. ; 

Sir Pnitip had been very attentive ta Con: 
pinvce Marlowe, He.was in high good apirise, 
no one had ever seen Sir Philip ao lively. 

Lady Sivolair, a. viaion of beanty in her 
Paria drees, declazed ghe did not know him. 

“ Whats have you done to yourself, Pailip?"’ 
she cried. ‘* You look.ten years younger. You 
raue’ be in lave!” 

Philip bad made some Ianghing remark and 


prem’ then 
lowe Pe 


escaped her, bat his colour had risen, and 
,Qonstsnce, who was standing with Lady 
Sinolair, remarked this with a fast heating 
hears, and yet with come.impatienca. 


“ It whe would only.epeek., Sarely,.be mast 


goon!” shat was her shogght. 


Lady Sinolaiz waa delighted at the change 


in dhe sobar old friend. 


“Yon -+have matamonphised him, Congtie,"’ 


eho ceolared in ber most Cgtexrmioed fachion, 


“Who coold have imagined augh a change in 
My dear, I.copgratnlate you. 


I declare I am half in 


Constance blushed, -but of courge.she had te 


mosieasily content; Ivwant -more than your | meke- somes. protest. 


triendabip, little one, L:wamt you to give} 
me eomething far bigger, that—that I want) sings. 


“ Dear Lene, you really, must nat gay iherey 
Bie Pailip and I ara geod friends,’ 


you to«ive- mo yourself, Kit, Youraclf, to. poteing more; and it must be comaone oF a 


be apy annshine sand my joy, my tresaare, jwho 


my wweeblistle: wife.” 


She steed: trem ling jin every dimb. The tion, ‘ Lhavealwaya meant you and 





“*Rabbieh 1". was Lady Sinclair's, ob’ 
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to get ma*rie3, andof course itis you. Wao 
slee can it be?’ 

That was what Constance said to herself, 
and the thought was distinotly comforting. 
She was greatly delighted at Lady Sinolair's 
words, and, iadeed, everything looked more 
than rose-coloured to her eyes 

She did not quite see why Sir Philip need 
have gone with the newly-married coaple to 
the janction; bat, after all, she was rather 
glad he had done so, for she wanted to reat 
and have a chat with Lena Sinolair, and she 
conld do so with impunity when she knew 
Philip was not downstairs left alone with a 
doz-n or go of pretty girls, all of whom were 
dangerous enough to be possible rivals. 

The afternoon wore away pleasantly enough. 
Lady Siaclair and Constance were congenial 
compenions, though the former had really a 

od and a womanly heart. an attribute lack- 
ing in Mies Marlowe's beautifal physique 
altogether, and then came dinner and the 
bal). Constance was the first to mies Sir 
Philip, and when by-and.by the trath leaked 
out, and the news became common property 
that he had absolately gone and would not 
retarn, she had difficalty in restraining her 
teara of ill. temper and disappointment. 

This action thoroughly upset her—she did 
not know how to understand it or what to 
make of it, Lady Sinolair, too, was mystified, 
and for the firat time a doubt as to the succes 
of her matrimonial plan came to her mind. 
If Philip were eo much in love with Con- 
stance, be certainly would not have gone 
away like this with no excuse. except a paltry 
business one which did not deceive her. 

“Ts there anoth«r woman,” she thought to 
herself and then she was fail of companotion 
as she remembered all she had said to Con. 
Stance, and the hopes she had encouraged. 

“Ob, dear! Ido hope not. I shall feel I 
ama brate to have said so much and after 
all Poilip has never declared himaelf yet, I 
can see by Oonstie’'s manner that he has 
really never even led up to the sobject of 
marriage, Oh, dear!" and little Lady Sin- 
clair wag genuinely distressed, thongh she 
comforted herself by reiterating there was no 
one else, there could be no one elee—how could 
there be anyone else without she. Lady 
Sinclair being aware of the fact—all of which 





ee 


look in her eyes. She wea faultleasly attired | young bride, it is highly probable that her 


agever. She laughed as she came ia. 

‘‘You have heard the news?" she said, 
lightly, “ here is an astonishment!” 

Lady Sinclair looked at her in wonder- 
ment. 

“Yon have heard it! How?" she asked. 

Constance smiled. 

“Sir Pailip wrote to me, As Katherine's 
cousin he considered it night, I sappose.” 

Lady Sinolair was silent. She was fall of 
disappointment and sympathy, bat she saw 
she maet express neither. 

‘You see [ was right, Lena,” Oonstance 
said, after a pause, ‘there was someone else. 
I confess, however, I did not dream for the 
moment that someone else was my cousin. 
Well!" shragging her shoulders, ‘' these 
mistakes will ocour. fortunately there ia no 
great harm done, Will you drive with me at 
five. We will meetin the hall. Ta, ta!” 

Lady Sinolair gazed after Constance, she 
was atill sympathetic, bat she was comforted, 

**T don’t think she carea mach,” she said. 
She would have altered her opinion could she 
have seen Constance in that moment, The 


’ page that disfiznrei Miss Marlowe's face was 


something terrible, She sat in an arm.chair, 


her chin in her hands her eyes fixed on the | y 


letter Poilip Desmond had written her as it 


, lay open on her knesa, 


amounted to nothing really, and did not carry 


sound comfort. 

When the news came, the news written by 
Pailip with his own hand, Lena Sinolair was 
absolutely confounded and honestly dis- 
tressed. 

** What shall I say to Constance? was her 
firet thooghs and then she grew angry. “So 
like Pailip. How dare he go and do anything 


| that a startled face looked at the little group | 
‘me with a factitious interest in your mind, 


80 foolish—it ie a madness, marry « girl like | 


that—a nonentity, a hideous little cat—it ig 
incomprehensible, and how on earth did he 
happen to come across her, I thought she 
was in echool in Paris! ”’ 

Sir Patlip’s note had been concise and to 
the point. Is was not very long, and ran— 


“‘ Dear Leva — 
* You have often enforced upon ma the 
necessity of ending my days in the matri- 
monial state. I have now to announce to you 
the fact that I am about to follow Mont- 
gomery’s good example, and that I oon. 
semplate immediate matrimony. You kaow 
of my betrowned wife by name, and I fancy 
you mast have seen her too. §ne ie called 
Kstherine, and is cousin to your friend, Miss 
Constance Marlowe, 
**T am sare you will wish your oli friend's 
‘oousin’ every happinesa —E ver yours, 
“Pamir Desmonp * 


The letter was dated from Lady Mil. 
borough's the night of Sybil'e marriage, 

Lady Sinolair was atanned iato iaactivity 
for the moment. She felts she mast go to 
‘onetance bas What say. what do she was 

rea, 'Y G2ite unhappy. While she debated the 
doce ©Pened, and Constenca had come in, 


Const, “°° Pale but smiling, with a hard, cold 


It was a terrible letter, terrible in its quiet 
contempt and unatterable diegast and scorn. 
As long as she lived Oonstance would never 
forget this letter. 


(To be continued.) 








HER FAPHER’S SECRET. 


be 
OHAPTER XXVI. 


I heard thy light, careless farewell, love, 
And patiently saw thee depart — 
Aye, patiently. But could words tell, love, 
The sorrow that swelled in my heart ? 
Yet tearless and still though I stood, love, 
Thy last words are thrilling me yet, 
And my lips would now breathe if they could, love, 
The deep prayer —*‘ Oh, do not forget! ” 
Clare. 


Ir waa at thia janciure, when the shree 
were absorbed in the perasal of the letters, 





from the doorway of the parlour for a single 





satisfaction would have greatly diminished 
and she would have regarded her proposed 
mediation as both necessary and desirable, 

The young couple stood for a few moments 
in silence, after Adah had extended her hand 
shyly to her lover-husband—he holding it in 
his with rapture and gazing at her ly 
face, whose beauty was heightened by the 
rose-tints of shame and embarrassment that 
mantied on her oheeke—while she en. 
deavoured to retain her composare and golf. 
command, 

Her efforts were speedily succesafal, 

Pale and calm, but not less beautifal than 
before, she raised her earnest eyes to his fave, 
withdrew her hand gently, and aaid,— 

** We are friends, then, Sir Hagh?" 

“Nothing bat friends, Mise Wilmer— 
Adah—that is Lady Chellia? " he stammered, 
cenfased at her unexpected change of man. 


ner. 

“Nothing but friends," she answered in a 
olear, calm voice. ‘‘Did you really think, 
Sir Hagb, that we could be more than friends 
to each other? You have strangely misap- 
prehended me.” 

**I—I thought my argaments had convinoed 
ou——"' 

‘‘They have convinced me of nothing 
exeept that our lives should be apart,” was 
the response. ‘Did you really think me g0 
lost to maidenly delicacy, Sir Hah Chellis, 
as to believe that I would accept the socie' 
and protection of a husband whom I gai 

in ® manner of which I cannot even think 
without blushes? "’ 

‘“‘Bat [ bagged you to take baok that 
miserable bribe,’’ he pleaded, hia fair face 
almost as pale ag hera and fally as earnest}. 
“‘Iais I who have to blash—not you, Your 
sondact has vot been indelicate or unwoman- 
ly. Oh, Adah, if I coald bat have met you 
before, if I could bat have known you, I 
have never loved till now, but I love you with 
my whole soul, I feel to the very depths of 
my being a conviction that you are the bride 
intended for me by destiny.” 

** Yet you know nothing of me.” 

‘t Yeara of acquaintance are not reqaired to 
tell me how good and pure you are, I oan 
read your noble soul in your eyes. Tae 
daughter of Admiral Wilmer could be nothing 
les than good, trae and pure." 

Adah's lips quivered, and she looked up 
gratefally, a tear gemming her long lashes. 

“Tae romantic circumstances attendin 
our acquaintance,” she said, “have inves 


moment and then disappeared as silently as it, Sir Hagh. Had you met mein society you 


had come, 
Not one of the trio had geen it, 


“ Evidently,” said Lord Teeasilian, as he | I b+ of you. 
finished the lettera and gave them to Iide, | other than we are now. 


* shese lettera refer to a master of importance. 


would have passed me by as you have done 
others. Do not plead for what I caanot give, 
We oan never be more to each 
I will tell you why.” 
Sne sat down upon the bench from whioh 


This sister of Taerwell's is psid for keeping | she had recaatly arisen, and motioned him to 


something safe, 


Very probably it ia shia a esat beside her, bat 


he shook his head 


written compact, Iide. In fact I almost | and remained standing, leaning his tall fizare 
believe it to be so, We mast fiad out who his | against a tree, andJooking dowa upon her 


sister is and where she lives." 


“T have already resolved upon that,” said | 


Ilde, quietly. 


“Tam eatiefied that the paper we wantis qnivering of his 
It you sre equally satisfied, dear light in hia blae éyes, the 


| 


not here. 
lide, we had better leave Oskehaw at onae,” 

‘Yes, we will go!" responded lide, with a 
despairing accent, 


with a yearning and sorrowful g3z3. 

The hones st the young bride pleaded 
stronely for him at that moment. The 
proad lips, she tremulous 

passion expresaed 
in nia fair, handsome face, all appealed to 
her—bat ia vain. Her pride arose counter #0 
the dawning love in her soul, foagat with if, 


Lord Tressilian drew her to hie side, | and aonqaered. 


whispering comforting words, and K «te begged 
her to be as hopefal as she had hisnerto been. 
Talking thas, they gained the outer room and 


| endeavoured to open the door. 


Is was locked from withoat! 

Toe iressing-room also communicated with 
the hall, bas that door was looked also Tueay 
sought varioas modes of egress, bat the con- 
victisa aoon fisshed across their minds—they 
Were prisoners | 

Had Mias Ohellia lingered but a few 
minutes longer in the shadow of the litsle 
grove, and tistened bat a brief space longer to 
the interview between Sic Hagh and his 





“Sir Hagh,” ehe eaid, after a brief pause, 
during which the melody of the birda and the 
masic of the tinkling brook floated softly into 
the littie dell, unheard by either, “T will be 
frank with you. I willlay bare my soul . 
your seratiny, and you will thea say that ; 
am right in mydecision, Daring the years o! 
my imprisonment by my late gasedian I — 
well sapplied with books aad m isis, both o 
whioh resources went to foster ia me & _ 
of gelfcommanion. I dreamed pleasan 
dreams. I knew why Mr. Wilmer kept oe 
shat up on a charge of insanity, and I used - 
fancy that I shoald yet defeat his designs, 
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that I should be delivered from his bonds by 
gome gallant gentleman, whom I would marry, 
and endow with my fortane as a sort of reward 
for his chivalry.” 

“ Well?” questioned the young baronet, as 
she paused, as if relactant to continue. 

“] piotared an ideal gentleman, brave, 
strong, and reaolate,” she continued, forcing 
herself to go on, ‘a sort of Chevalier Bayard, 
I suppose,” and she smiled faintly, “or a 
Sidney. I imagined one who scoffed at dan- 
gers, surmounted obstacles, who was noble 
in every action of hia life, who was, in short, 
pare and without fear and without reproach. 
No doubt you think me foolish, Sir Hagh," 
ghe added, blushing. ‘‘IdaresayIlam. Had 
my lite been less solitary I should probably 
have been less romanticin my fancies.” 

Sir Hagh had listened to her with kindling 
face and glowing eyes. He now spoke eagerly, 
and in impassioned tones,— 

“Adah—Lady Caellis,” he exclaimed, 
“your ideal woald only be worthy of you, 
aod I eannot claim to resemble it. I have 
been wild and foolish. I have wasted my 
patrimony upon men who are not worthy to 
be my associates. I have lived riotously, like 
the prodigal son—but, after all, there is good 
in me. I feel at times noble impulses stirring 


within my soul. I know that I am capable of | 
hatter things than I have yet accomplished. | 


The love of a pure and trae woman would be 
amy redemption. Iam not very intellectual, 
I have no great ambition, I have not the 
ospscity t0 achieve fame, I am simply an 
ordinary young man, Bat, Adah, you could 
make me good if you woald only love me and 
have faith in me!” 

Lady Ohellia looked up into his eager eyes, 
a0 like the biae of the summer sky, and, 
observing the gstrong, resolate soul that 
beamed forth from them, almost believed 


fhat her ideal lover stood before her, Hia | 


very humility was a charm in her eyes, and 
tended to increase his resemblance to the 
human angel she had fansied. 

Bat she shook her head sadly. 

“Marriage,” she said, in a low tone, 
“should be founded upon a basis of mutual 
esteem. In the most happy unions there 
may be at times differences of opinion, and, 
at such times, any fault on either side is 
remembered and magnified into a grave error. 
If we were to accept our marriage as unicn 
of our hearts as well as hands, and coldness 
were ever to arise between us, you would not 
fail to recall our meeting at the door of the 
‘wmohey-lender, your despair, and the bribe by 
which T tempted you. You might, perhaps, 
taunt me with being forward, bold, and un. 
womanly ——”’ 

“Never, Adah—never!”’ he interrupted, 
impetoously. ‘I am no Bayard or Sidney,” 
and his tone was fall of bitterness, ‘‘ bat I 
have at least the instincts of a gentleman. 
Tam too honourable to taunt anyone with 
what was not a fault—and least of all could 
[ taunt a lady—a helpless woman—whose 


not accept the money, and I must repeat the 
assertion. And now, permit me to hops, Sir 
Hagh, that the discussion of love is ended 
between us." 

** It is, since my desire it,” responded Sir 
Hagh, his usually fiem lips quivering, despite 
his efforts at self-control. ‘I will not force 
& distastefal subject upon you, Lady Chellis, 
Bat if at any time I can prove my devotion 
to you I will doit. I can say no more.” 

‘* And you are not angry with me?" 

“Angry with you, Adah—Lady Ohellis? 
No, [am not angry at your decision, and 
I do not wonder at it. I feel that I am 
unworthy of such a priceless treasure as your 
love. I will try to make myself better for 
your sake, with the hope that at some fatare 
time you may look kindly upon me. Before 
I go I have one request to make." 

‘Name it!" said Adah, tremulouely, 

“I¢ is that you will adopt my name, and 
permit my aunt to remain with you. Sacha 
! gourse would silence scandal, would add to 
' your security, and establish your position, I 





your happiness for life. Thank foriune I've 
no false delicacy about putting my nose inte 
other people's business. I always had a taste 
for meddling, and I've got a chance to culfti- 
vate it at last!” 

“Bat, Aunt Dorothy,” expostalated the 
young baronet, ‘‘it would be wrong to annoy 
her. I daresay she is right after all. I know 
I am not worthy of her. Andif I did not 
fear that she would meet someone better than 
I am and repent her marriage bonds——” 

“« Fiddlestiok!” interrapted Miss Dorothy, 
testily. “No wonder Adah did not want you 
since you are so willing to let her go. I wish 
I had been a man and in your place, I 
would have shown you a different conclasion 
to the story. Not worthy! Hamph! It's 
true you ate a young scapegrace !'' she added, 
hastily, as if fearing to elate him by her 
previous ejacalation; ‘bat, bless me, you 
can grow better, can't you? Lave the mat- 
ter in my hands, Haugh. We'll see if old 
Aunt Dorothy can't do something!" 

The little old spinster’s words did not tend 


a 





' solemnly promise you that I will never take | greatly to encourage her grand-nephew. He 
' advantage of your condescension in assuming | listened to her respectfully, as induty bound, 
' your rightfal name and title, and will never | bat his face continually wandered to the door, 
intrade my presence upon you unless when | 46 if anxious for the retara of his young bride. 
' you yourself request it.” Bat she did not make her appearance until 
‘Bas if I call myself Lady Chellis,” said |the luncheon hour; then she oame in, 
the young bride, “people will wonder why I | elegantly attired, and looking haughty, digni- 
do not live with my husband." | fed, proud and inaccessible. She greeted her 
| ‘List them wonder. Sarely that would be | husband kindly, however, and even laid her 
' better than to have the world discussing your | hand lightly on his arm as they passed into 
' marriage and the retention of your maiden | the breakfast-room together. 





' mame. Better come out honestiyand at once! At the table che talked brilliantly, per. 
' by your rightfal name. My aunt's presence ! 
here will baffl: all speculations as to the truth, 
, and I—I will go to Wales, or abroad.” 
‘I will follow your advics,” aaid the fair 
' young bride, arising, ‘‘ The matter ia settled 
| thea, I # that I cannot ask you to visit 
me again. Sir Hagh; but it would not be fair 
to Miss Chellis to send you away now before 
you can pay your respects to her. Come in, 
and take lancheon with us. Before we part 
for ever, let us break bread together after the 
Arab fashion.” 

Sir Hagh accepted the invitation at once, 
and offered her his arm, which she silently 
declined. Side by side, with grave faces, they 
passed through the grove and walked towarda 
the dwelling, the young baronet bending 
courteously to his bride, and she experiencing 
& sentiment of gratitude at his delicate kind. 
neag. 

Their approach was witnesied by Miss 
Chellis, who was seated in the projecting 
window, oo out anxiously for their 
coming and her delight may be imagined when 





but it was slightly dampened by the gravity of 
their countenances. It was observed also by 
many of the old servants, who were inclined 
to greet the husband of their young mistress 
with cheers, and were only prevented by the | 








forming the duties of hostess admirably, 
regsiving Miss Dorothy's caustic remarke 
with pleasant gmiles and unceasing good- 
hamonr, and treating Sir Hagh as an honoured 
uest, Bat when, the repast over, they stood 
the portico, and the young baronet 
extended his hand in adien, her face paled a 
little, and an earnest expression appeared in 
her dark eyes. 

‘*Ramember, Adah,” he whispered, sofily, 
with lover-like earnestness, ‘if you ever need 
a friend, call upon me, A'though I am nea 
Bayard, I would gladly shed my last drop of 
blood in your defence!" 

Aad with those last words of mingled love 
and reproach he wrang her hand, ran dowa 
the steps and harried away, while the young 
bride looked after him through a mist of 
tears, and asked her own heart if she had 
done well. As the gate Sic Hagh paused and 
looked back, and the picture that met his gaze 
and fixed itself on his memory was the a 
ing fizare of his fair bride in the foregeoun 
while a little behind her, making encouraging 


she saw them coming to the house together, | gesturss, and leaning upon her staff, was Miss 


Dorothy. 


CHAPTER XXViL, 


| By heav’n, there’s treason in his aspect ! 


more judicious Watkins. Many encomiama ; That cheerless gloom, those eyes that pore on earth, 
were passed, however, among the faithtal and 7), .; bended body, and those folded arms, 





defencelessness would appeal to my symps- 
thies and forbearance, whatever she might 
do, You wrong and misjadge me, Lady 
Chellis!” 

* I grant that I may have done so, Sir 
Hogh. Bat my resolation is made, and the 
‘expression of your transitory fancy must not 
“oAlse me to falter in it. We made a fair 
and business-like bargain,” and Lady Ohellis 
endeavoured to render her manner cold and 
calm, ‘and it is b3at that we abide by the 
terms of our agreement. I will not take back 
‘the money placed to your credit, as you have 
fequested. Isis bat a small recompense for 
‘the loss of your liberty." 

“TI will not keep it! " interposed the youn 
‘Daronet. “So long as I retain it I shall fee 
ittobe a tangible barrier between you and 
me. With that got rid of, I may hope to show 
‘you that I am at least disinterested in my 
‘Professions of love!" 

“TI believe it already,” the young bride was 
4empted to say, but she conquered the im. | 
pulse, saying ogly, “I have said shat I will 





sympathetic retainers respecting the noble and | Are indications of a tortur’d mind, 
manly appearance of Sir Hagh, who, they all | 4 nq blazon equal villany and shame. —Shirley. 


hoped, would rule over them. 
Conscious of the eyes that were upon them, 
the young couple entered the house and sought 


the drawing room, from which Lidy Onellia | 


soon after retired, leaving grand.anct and 
grand-nephew alone. In the sympathetic 
bosom of the withered fairy Sir Hagh 
confided the story of the morning's events, 
and received her warmest commiseration. 
“Dear, dear,” said the little old lady, 
bringing down her staff with a heavy sound, 
“ how foolish young folks are, to be sure. It 
wasn't so when I was young. Yva must have 
mismanaged the business dreadfally, Hagh. 
You always werea blunderer. Ani Adah is 
the dearest and most spirited creature in the 
world, bat she is proud and doesn’t kaow 
what she wants. A Ohevalier Bayard forsooth. 
Taoere are not many of that sort of men in 
the world now,” and Miss Dorothy amiled 
gravely. ‘ Dear, deary me, if it were not for 
me you two young ninnies would spoil all 


Arrer the departure of Sir Hagh from 
'Monrepos Lady Chellis retired to her own 
apartments, where she remained for an hour 
jor two in solitude, giving way to her natural 
regrets, and endeavouring to strengthen her 
wavering pride with the arguments she had 
used when deolioing the proffsred protection 
of her husband. When she returned to the 
drawing-room herkeen sighted gaest observed 
with much mental satisfaction that her face 
was very pale and that there were dark lines 
under her eyes, as if she had been weeping, 
Bat Miss Dorothy had too much wisdom and 
delicacy to comment upon these signs of more 
than friendly interest in her grand-nephew. 
Without appearing to observe that the subject 
was particalarly pleasing to her young 
hostess, she yet managed to talk of the 
baronet, praising him in a manner that would 
have equally eg ep and delighted him, 
could he have m a listener, and she 
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endeavoured industrisusly to trace various 
points of resemblanos between him and those 
obaracters: which ebine in history as the 
‘world's truest, bravest, noblest gentlemen. 

“There are a great many Ohevalier 
Bayarde in every-day life, my dear,” she 
observed, 2a-the yonvg bride leaned baok in 
an-eacy chsir-and shaded her face with ber 
-band, ‘Tere ere a great many noble and 
heroic: souls of which the world dnows 
nothing. The man whofeele within him an 
ambition for eome lofty ‘and imtedectual 
porenit, and yes is doomed by Giroumstances 
to pace a weary tread-mill of actual Isbour, 
snd accépia bis fate with unmurmering 
patience, is &® man to be honoured equally 
with the distinguished and renowned, The 
mem who enaorifices himself for the good cf 
others, the man who yields up his most 
cherished dreame-+hat someone else may be 
bappy, the nurse who: porils his own life in 
seasons of plague that he may save others— 
all these belowg to the type cf Nature's gentile- 
men. Chivalry is not dead yet, Adah. And 
for one hero crowned there are hosts of silent 
and unknown beroes whose brows will never 
be enoircled by bays, and whose grand deede 
no admiring world will ever applaud! " 

“I know it, Aunt Dorothy,” responded 
Adsh, in alow tons. “Bat Hogh—I mean 
Sie Hogh—does not belong to the number of 
those silent heroes | "' 

** Perhaps not," said the little old lady, 
knitting her. brows. “I don’t quite pretend 
that be does. Bat,as someone says, he is of 
‘ the stoff of which-heroes are made.’ I told 

ou how he-risked his own life tosave that of 

orrooks’s son. I mighé tell you bow, in his 
boyhood, he-frequently gave hie purse with its 
contents ancounted to*#he poor and the infirm, 
He is as generous as the enn——” 

‘*Tsrbe-wes-rather prodigal 2?” 

‘Mice Dorothy regarded Lady Chellis for a 
momen? in thoughtful, studious silence. Then 
her keen black eyes twinkled, a faint-smile 





fhivted over her lips, and she bronghé her staff | 
| Bhe played on softly ,‘almest fearing to break 
| in upon Mies Chellie’s illusion, and’ when at 


down Upon the floor rather heavily once or 
twies.as ifto emphasize her reflections. 

‘' Well, Indon't know ‘but that he ie,’’ she 
eaid, slowly, watching keenly the half. bidden 
face-of the young bride, ‘‘ Whatever he may 
be capable of, it's certain that-he is a luckless 
ne'er-do'well, I can’s blame you, my dear, 
for sending him-away. I daresay I should 
have done the eame in your place, Indeed, ag 


is is, Il have discarded bim a dozen times, and | 


bave cnly réseived him. into favour again 
through the nataral weakness of women's 
heart. I will retract all I ‘have said in his 
favoor, Adah——"’ 

**You need not,’ roturned Lady Chellis, as 
the withered old fairy paurei. ‘'1 am sure 
that nothing could have been more chivalrous 
or Gelicate than his conduct to-day. He proved 
bimeelf gentle, noble and good! "’ 

Again Mise Dorothy’s black eyes twinkled 
pleasantly, evincing’her delight at the success 
of her new vactios. She’ had evidently resolved 
that Lady Creliis should become Sir Hagh's 


defender, inatesd of ‘taking up%n herself the | 


froitlees ‘tack. 

‘*l am efraid he proved himeelf a eimpie- 
ton,” she observed, drily. “It he had bad any 
apiatt, he would not have gone awsy as he 

rT 

Adah's cheeks flashed andthe light in her 
eyes deepened-and qnickened ag-she withdrew 
her bend frem before them. 

‘* He’ could not-have atted differently,” she 
exclaimed, -helf indignantly. “He had too 
mutvh délicaey to forve his preteotion npon me. 
1 stink, ‘Aunt Dorothy,” she added, more 
quietly, ‘' it woald:look better in you to defend 
your-nephew——”’ 

“Only @ grand nephew, my dear!" inter. 
rupted-the old-lady, with pretended indiffe- 


rence. 
Doe indignant flash deepened ‘still more in 
"a oheeks. 
“Only a grand-n 


panty laughing slightly, and turning aevide | now pausing in the densest shade to wateh the 
head inmates of the drawing-room, and now creep. 


» “‘Nearrelation, though. I suppose, 
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since you now belong to-the family, Adah, 


that I oan speak-freely. Hugh ica sud-seape-| venture, 


grace. Dear, 
me—the money he's borrowed and never paid 
—the extravagances he has indulged in! I 
declare I've a good mind to device my money 
to found an African mission, after all!” 

Lady Obellia checked the responce that 
arose to her lips, bat ber silence sufficiently 
indicated -her displeasure. Miss Dorothy 
watched ber a few moments in..quiet enjoy- 
ment, and then introdace4 a different eubject, 
vpon which .the young bride exerted herself 
to converse. Adgh's inéignation quickly 
passed away, for she conld net long remain 
diepleagsed with the quaint relative of her bue- 
bend, and in a short times ffaies were on their 
former friendly footing. . 

The remainder of the day dragged slowly 
slong. The ladies visited ‘the: conservatory 
and gardens together, the elder Jeaning upon 
the arm of the younger ; they gathered flowers 
and enjoyed the soft air and the warm eun- 
light. When they returned to the drawing- 
room Adsh played and-eang sweet melodies, 
in listening to which the little old spimater 
forgot her ege and infirmities and lived over 
again her sweet, departed youth, when Jife was 
fresh and sunny, and love filled her heart with 
music and fragrance. Adsh's voice had in it 
& tone that reminded her of the one she bad 
most loved, and ‘which had been huehed 
for tbree-score years. Olesing her eyelids, 
through which the werm teara forced them- 
relvee opon her withered obecks, and leaning 
forward with hands cleeped upon her steff, 
Mies Dorothy gave hereelf up to the illusion 
of the mement, and esch feature of her face 
seemed to regain the roundness, soft oolouring, 
and tender beauty thet-hed distingnished her 
in herecarly days, when lovers bad surrounded 
hen, and poems had bern. ineoribed to her, and 
the-homage of. one: loyal bewrt had ‘mace ber 
pulees throb quiokly with gladness. 

Adcsh saw her thus, and her warm young 
heart felt actender love and sympathy fer her. 


last ¢4he player's -arm grew weary the strains 
died away ag gently ae a summer clend fades 
from view. The old Indy sighed faintly, 
lceked up ‘with a bewildered: expression, and 


then -emiled as the young bride osme end, 


seated herself s ffeesiovately upon a cugbien at 
her feet. 

** You look as he did, Adah,” she eaid, wind- 
ing her thin, long fingers in and ons of the 
glesey tresses of Sir Hugh's wife. “ Ie eeemed 
to me I heard hia voice again. Qh, Adah, 
@arling, if I could.only live 40 see you and 

united, I wonld aek no more, It-you 
and Hugh-ean cnly know the happiness that 
has been denied to me, I will say that all is 
indeed well. Hughis-a good bey and-has a 
true heart, snd you have the honest Wilmer 
eyes. I-know you would.be bappy together.” 

Bnt-Adab, her prond, sweet face paling and 
her dark ‘eyes. growing dim, -osly shook her 


head sadly. 
Misa Obellis forebore to urge the subject. 


| She played with the giri’s bair dreamily, and 


is was some time before che spoke egsin 
Woher-ehe did, it -waato nster reoolleotions of. 


| & far-past time, and Adah listened to her with 


| ing into relief the tall, dark trees. 


epbew!" repeated. Mies | the light a dark figure fiitted: about uneasily, 


unfeigned interest. 

These recolections, evoked by the constant 
présence of Adah, continued to ‘haunt Miss 
Dorothy. Ske epoke of them at dinner, and 
duringthe evewing she talked comtinaally of 
her well-remembered youth. It seemed 
difficalt forher to relinquieh the subject, and 
her young hostess sat up with her until a late 
hour, lietening attentively to her long recitals. 

The oartains- had nod been drawn, the night 
being pleasant, and the lighte from the 
drawing-room ‘streamed ferth like heacons, 
casting long rays upen the ground, and throw. 


Tborough-the shadewsa beyond the reach of 


ing-stealthil 
y a9 neat-to the dwellingas hedared 
Once he started at the sound 


dear, the trouble-he’s caused) parcing wheels,-and atleast, when a i 


riders went by—the party of whieh Jide Dare 
was-the leader, on its way to Oskehaw—he 
concealed himeelf in the deepest covert, as if 
fearfal.of-being ecen, and muttered apprehen. 
sively to bimeelf, 

These matterings betrayed him #0 be Mr. 
Wilmer. 

He remained but a brief spaco in his 
concealment, and then revumed his pacing, 
a to-bimesif,— 

‘To's clear enough that Sir Hugh isn’ 

Bhe thas rent bim off abous tis hg 
luckily for me. There is no nee in my waiting 
here longer for a chance of eeving him, I may 
as wellenterthe honee at once snd ‘prepare 
for my tark.”’ 

Afrera Jastlong look into the drawing room 
| he walked round the dwelling, keeping im the 
| shade, and orep! up toa emall side entrance, 

He ‘tried the docr cautiously and found it 
unlocked, 

‘* Fortune favours me," he whispered, open- 
‘ing the door and enteringthe passage, * Who 
‘would bave believed a'week sgo that I should 
heve entered this houre to-night like » thief ? 
Perhaps next week I msy return’to it as its 
meeter.”’ 

He stooped and removed ‘his shoes, taking 
them up in bis bend. 

Thecorridor was well lighted‘and thickly 
‘earpeted. With cautions movements he 
pliéed along to the main hall, ascertained 
that it wae dererted, and then bastily gained 
the wtairease, mounting swiftly to the top, 
not without spprehensions of meeting servants 
in the-vpper hall. 

Bat his apprebensions were notfulfilfed, 

The servants of the establishment were all 
arermbled in the hall, disonesing fumily 
| sffairs, and there was no ons to mark the 
| movements of the sinister introder, 
| His thorough knowledges of the dwelling 
' served him well. He heritated bat » moment 

on the vpper landing, and then whiepered.— 
| “Of eourse she bas her old ropme—those 
her parents fitted up for her. The question 
| does not admit of a doubt. Thank fortune I 
know these rooms so well, I will go to them 
at onve an@ tick meeting her maid.” 
| Heburried slong the hall, gained the door 
ot Lady Oftellis’s sitting-room, tarned the 
| handle noiseleesly, and looked in. 
There wae no one within. 
| With a breath of relief, be glided through 
the opening, and entered the apartment, 

The lamps were all lighted, the light 
shimmering softly and mellowly down sbrough 
the enciroling globes, The windows wevesbut 
and cortained closely, the Jopg lace deapery 
falling in graceful fo!de to the floor, An easy- 
chair was drawn up to the low centre table, 
and against the chair leaned an exquisitely 
inlaid guitsr. Upon the table reposed a few 
volumes of pceme, snd a tiny silk-lined 
| basket, ia which lay » strip of half-finished 
| embroidery and @ pretty, dainty gold sbimble. 
| There were vases of flowers every where. 

Parian vares filled with drooping white lilies, 
_whoee onps were heavy with ooour, porcelain 
' yaees clustered with seesh-coloured nage | 
| roses, and stal cups crowde wish 
green weenie added vith viotess. lilies of the 

valiey, daisies, and weod-anemones. 
| Most of the Howers came trom the gresn- 
| bouses and hot-hovses of the place, and the 
| soft, sweet, spicy odonrs they dispensed 
‘in them @ breath akin to thas fabled-to belong 
|.t0 Araby the Biess.” 

The intrader paused to note-all these, and 
his face darkened and hia lips comp 
themselves sogéther, as if- he were not 
with them. A 

“ Bhe hives the lifeofafeiry princess bere, 
he muttered, ‘ white she deome me 0 be & 
beggar. I muet see if 1 cannot ekenge all 
thio.” And his brows contracted fusly. 

One long, keen glance was sufficient, and 











then he locked abouthim for  ‘hiding-place. 
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mall high closet in the. wall attracted his 
Asnel Mes he hastened to examine it. 

The door was unlocked, and he opened it, 

the precaution to remove the key. The 

oleact vas furnished at the back with a few 

shelves, which were laden with rare old chins, 

gome ornaments, and trinkets that had been 

given to Lady Ohellia in her ohildhogd. 

There. was ample space 40 admis the figure 
ofa man, and Mr. Wilmer hastened to avail 
himaelf of it, carefally seating himeelf, and 
clasing the.door. 

A yay of light came in through the key-hole 
and shone upon the opposite wall. With the 
exception of that ray the closet waa wrapped 
ingtter darkness, in the midst of which the 
einjeter dparuder crouched uneasily, his eyes 
shiniog like shose of a, wild baast looking for 


ey: 
ts wish it were nos so dark here,” he 
muttered. ‘ Thisia.not a pleasant business 
tozame,.and if I were 40 be.canght I should be 
kicked ont ignominiously. Bat Loannot give 
opeverything,and become a beggar. Better 
te bea villain at once, if villainy pays well. 
Bat what if comeone akhould open the door.and 
jookinhere. Ab, what is thas?” 

He leaned forward and peered. osutionaly 
threngh the keyhole. 

The trim figure and rosy. face of Lady 
Chellie’s, maid met his gaze. The girl had 
evidently entered from.an inner room, and 
was now singing guietly..to hexgelf,,as she re- 
arranged the vases on the mantel-piece, pnt 
@ivay her missreae’s little work~hasket, and 
placed in front of the easy-chair a pair of 
velvet slippers. 

Mr. Wilmer almost gnashed his teeth with 
toge, as. he surveyed poor Nelly, and realized 
that is was to her devotion to her .wronged 
mistress that he owed. hia present degrading 
position. He felt a desire to rush ont,and 
wreak personal vengeance upon her in the 
shepe of two or three. heavy blows, but these 
i ffianly instinote he was,obliged to anpprese, 
since he.conld not afford to gratify them. 

The. gitl, unconscious of any unfriendly 


eorntiny, baying finighed her task and made | 








all pleasant for her mistress, ocquetted a little | 


hefore tae mirror, fastened # rose in her hair, 
and shen opened the doorleading into the hall 
and atood upon she threshold. 

Taos.next moment shattered. a low ory of 
diamay, real or presended, it is. doubttal.which, 
and took a step back, permitting Mr. Wilmer 
to obtain a brief glimpse of the footman 
Watkine's head. 

“* What.are-you doing here at. this hour of 
the. night, Mr. Watkina?’’ demanded the 
maid, with assumed severity, 

* Lbag your. pardon, Miss Thomas, bat I 
was tent up to.ask why you didn:t,come back. 
My. lady haa nos.retired yes.” 

“ Bat she will do so directly,” aaid Nelly, 
“And yon must know, Mr. Watkins, that I 
don't repeive company except downstairs.” 

“You,are.the moss tantalizing woman on 
eatib,” declared thefaotman. ‘‘ Here I've been 
trying to get,a. chanaeto see you alone, Nelly, 
syer since we.came,here, and you put me off 
coptingally, You know [,love yon, Nelly.” 


“Dear me, if Lady Chellia isn’t coming!” | 


exclaimed Nelly, with suddenly developed 
Ooune! tiahness, 
Watkins glanced down the stairs, then with 
& flashed face returned to the attack. 
“Don't talk to me of love," otied Nelly, as 
® began #0 say that her image was imprioted 


“Bat, Nelly, giveameakias before I go, to | 


encourage med ”’ 

“ Tae, andacity ofmani!” ejaculated the 
girl, addyessing the walls, for want of better 
sympathizers. ‘ There comes my lady——” 

There was.a playful ekirmiah between the 
humble lovers, during which the. aadacious 
Watking not only rifled the lips of she maid of 
& Kies or, two, but took-from her hair the roze 
with which she had decorated it, affixing it to 
his top button-hole. Evidently, his tasse for 
love's endearments grew by what is fed on, for 
& moment Jater the ekirmish was renewed, 
and in the midst. of listle shrieks, stifled 
laughter and pretended relnctance he stole 
nother ealnte, after which, well saticfied, he 
beat a hasty retreat to bia own dominions, 
and Nelly returned, flashed and panting. bat 
not at sll displeased, jadging from her bright 
eyes and her smiles, to rearrange her dis- 
hevelled hair,. 

‘‘The impudence of Watkins!’’ the con. 
cealed listener heard her mormor, in apleased 
tone of voice. ‘I knew he was there waiting 
for me.to come out—these men are always 
hanging aboutone so.” 

At this janotnre the door.sgain opened, and 
Lady Chellis madeherappearance. She waa 
looking pale and weary, bot none the less 
royally beantifnl, and her concealed relative 
regarded her with a look made-up of envy and 
hatred. 

Nelly sprang forward to offer the easy-chair, 
her ocquettishness all gone. and herself in.ber 
true character of she faithfol, humble friend 
and companion, 

‘* You look, tired ont, my lady," she said, as 
her mistress sank languidly into she depths of 
the cushioned ocbair. ‘It's been too much 


' for you to-day, after your long seclusion, to see 


80 muoh company. Sir Hugh's visit bas 


, worried you,” 


“Oh, no, Nelly,” responds her mistress, 
with affected lightness, “it never troubles me 
to see my friends. Sir Hogh’s visit did me 

od, ’ 

“Tf you bad only Jet him stay, Mies 
Adah!” oried the girl, impetnonely. “ He is 
80 handsome, looks so good, and 1am sure he 
loves the very ground you tread on. If you 
would only les him be master here, ard ree 
company, and invite the Dares, the 
Treseilians, the Lyntons, and the other 
neighbours here, and take your right position 
in society, You are too soung to be a 
hermit,” 

Lady Ohellis.etopp3d this-torrent of plead. 
ing by a single geatare. 


‘* Enough, Nelly,” sheeaid, quietly. ‘ You 


mean well, and I appreciate yeur motives, but | 


| youare now infringing on my pereonal effairs. I 


i but I assure you that I shall not repine | 


must do what seems to me sight, and I must 
obey my own convictions rather than the 
wishes of others. I.know yon desire Sir Hugh 
to live here, thinking that I stonld be happier, 


because Lamehnut ontfrom society. A plea- 
gant home, books, and freedom are all I 
desire!" é; 

Nelly was: silenced, bus not quite satisfied, 


| as her face testified. 


npon, hia bears, thas for months he. had . 


nourished a seores love for her, but had been 
repelled by her coldness, and that he could 
Smother she pnhappy flame no longer, “I am 
not going to marry—at least,” ghe added, 
pendently, “ until my miatress:has a husband 


“Bat she is married!” cried Watkins, 
Gagerly, 

“Tene, bntshe has no husband yet to take 
oareof her. She's not goingto iive with Sir 


| 


! 


ugh, mare's «ne pity, for of all thehandsome | 


yeUng gentlemen 1 ever saw, he ig the most 
801 Bas you mast be off, Mr. Watkins!" 


“ You need nos undrese me to-night, Nelly,” 
resumed her young mistress, kindly. “I do 
not feel sleepy. A weight seems npon my 
heart, and 1 feel strangely troubled. I will 
sit up for an honr.or.twoand perbaps I shell 


get over it. You may Jes. down my hair before | 


you.go."” 


Nelly haatened to obey. The costly evening- 


dress of Lady Chellis was covered at the 


neck by s light shawl, and her long dneky | 


tresses were suffered to flow loosely over her 


phoulders, in a wavy mass, in the midst of | 


which a legion of shadows nestled. Her hair 
was drawn away from: her pure, p 


les-with perfamed waters. 

‘ ¥ feei better now, Nelly," said her ladysbip, 

at last, with a bright emile, ‘* Thank you, 

my dear. Go to bed, now, as quickly as you 

can. The hour islate and the servants have 
ali retired |" 


round face, | 
and her nimble«maid bathed her throbbing | 


“I wish I might wtay with you, Miss 
Adah!” ‘ r 

‘No, I would rather be alone, Nelly, 
though I thank you for your desire to remain. 
I wish to sit up awhile and think. Good- 
night dear.’ 

She gave her hand to her maid, who kissed 
it affectionately, and then withdrew with 
relnotant ateps, 

Oa fioding herself alone Lady Ohbellis 
leaned her arm upon the table and rested her 
head upon it. The sinister intrader en- 
deavoured to peer at her from the key-hole of 
his closet, bus he succeeded only in catchin 
sighs of ber trailing skirts. In an astitude o 
the deepest despondensy, the young bride 
permitted hereelf to shink of Sir Hugh, and 
to think favonrably of bim. 

‘What If I have done wrong?" she asked 
herself in her own beart. ‘*‘ What if I have 
heen proud and wayward instead of maiden- 
ly? Annt Dorothy thinks I have thrown 
away the love of atrve and noble soul. Sir 
Hugh seemed to respect me as much as if I 
had not been the proposer of our marriage. 
He seemed to comprehend how I was driven 
into an act of unwomanly boldness, and to 
esteem me as highly aa if the proposal had 
come from him. He is a true and generous 
gentleman—and—and I almost fancy I love 
him ! ” 

As she made this timid half.confession to 
herself the ready soarles flashed into her 
chesks and her eyes drooped in confusion. 

**'Yes,”’ she resumed, ‘‘I may have flung 
away a priceless tresenre. Aunt Dorothy 
said to-night that I reminded her of the child 
who flang away. 8 priceless diamond, thinking 
it a pebble Have I flung away a jewel in 
flinging away Sir Hugh's proffered love? If 
I bad only a father or mother to counsel me! 
And yet—and yes I couid not have done other- 
wire. It is best as is ia!” : 

She breathed heavily, as if the conclusion 
cost her a bitter pang, and drooped her head 
lower upon her arm. ° 

Ths minntes passed onheeded, the little 
clock riogipg out the quarters until an hour 
had gone ; 

Mr. Wilmer then beoams upeasy. His 
position in the narrow closet was cramped 
and uncomfortable, He felt oppressed for 
want of fresh air, aod cajled to mind the 
' legend of the Bisck Hole of Calontta. He 
| endeavoured to gain » satisfactory idea as $0 

his niece’s movements, bnt all his efforts 
| were vain. He conid only sea that her 
| drapery remained ondistnrbed, and he began 
| to hope that she bad fallen asleep. 
“T shall evffocate if I remain here suy 
‘ Jonger,” he thought ‘‘She said that the 
| servants had all retired. Why should I not 
' make a bold dash st once? The more time f 
gsin at this bour of she night the better it 
| will be for me!” 
| Nerving himself for the task before him, he 





| softly turned she handle, as softly pushed the 
| @oor ajar, and looked cnt, 

Lady Chellie’s head was turned away from 
him, bud her esey attitude confirmed him in 
his belief shat she pleps. 

With a quick, noiecless movement, he drew 
from hie pooket & smell phiel and a handker- 
chief. Uxcorking the former by a single 
Gextrovs touch, he eaturated the latter and 
then csrefolly enfoldec it in another bapoker- 
chief, to stifle the sickly odour that began to 
| emanate from it. 

And then, with a swift, silent sort of 
motion, be stole from the closes with eboeless 
| feet andspproached the reclining form at she 
| table. 
| She did not stars as be came near, nor lift 
; her bead, or show sny signs of life. He came 
| cloee, bent over ber ookeo into ber face, and 
‘ 
| 
' 


paw that she was sleeping. She stirred 
uneasily benesth bis halefol glance and seemed 
; aboot to awaken, 

With a dextrous movement, he covered her 
| nostrils and mouth with the wet benoker- 
chief, snd pressed it down firmly with bis 
strong hand. 
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His touch awakened her. 

Bhe opened her eyes, looked up at him 
wildly, reeognised him, and struggled at once 
for liberty. But ber senses were half over- 
rm by the stupefying drog already, and 

very breath she drew inducted into her 
system an additional supply, Is was vain to 
stroggle. The strong bends of her enemy 
pressed closer the medicated handkerchief 
and held her down to her chair. She strove 
to speak, to soream, buat her voice was 
moffi-d. 

And then the scene suddenly assumed an 
unreal appearance. The figare of Mr. Wilmer 
faded away from her view. Her eyes closed, 
her limbs relaxed, and her face became like 
the face of a profound sleeper, 

Tne drag had done its work. 

“ Bo far, so good! " said her relative. coolly, 
laying her form back inher chair. ‘ Sne will 
not awaken for hours, Her maid will not 
return, ber servants have retired, and I can 
bave all my own way!” 

He crossed she floor and locked the door. 
As he returned, his eyes caught the glitter of 
the jewele on the person of his niece, and a 
look of satisfaction flitted over hie face. He 
did not attempt to remove them, bat tarned 
hie attention to the various cabinets scat- 
tered abort the apartment. Finding nothing 
to reward his search, he went into the 
dressing-room, and, looked at the various 
caskets. He evidently sought Lady Ohellie’s 
jewol-box, bat is was not to be found. 

‘She may have suepected thas I should 
look for it,” he muttered, discontentedly. 
‘'Sne has some secure hiding place for it, I 
daresay, and I haven’s time now to search. 
Never mind, I oan proceed withont it!" 

Looking into her writing-desk, he found 
several bank-notes and some gold, which he 
appropiated without delay, No other treasure 
offerqd itself, and he was obliged to return to 
hie insensibdle victim, 

He besitated a moment as to the propriety 
of removing the jewels from her person, but 
decided in the negative. He then commenced 
another search, the result of which was the 
discovery of the long dark oloak in which 
lady Chellia “bad enshronded herself on the 
occasion of her marriage, and her dark bon- 
net and thick veil. 

Tnese, with clamsy bands he proceeded to 
put upon the form of hia niece. Having 
carefally equipped her, he looked out into the 
corridor, saw that it wae dark, except for the 
faint light from without, and quite deeerted 

Then, returning, he took up Lady Chellie’s 
light figure in his arme, and atole from the 
room ocautiourly, descending the astaira, 
passing through the dark Jower hall, and the 
narrow passage by which he had entered, not 
stopping till he had gainea the door, 

ToeRey was in the look ashe had expected. 
He torned it, opened the door and passed oat, 
closing the portal behind him. 

He paused for a moment, observing that 
the starlight wae lees brilliant than before, 
and remembering that that side of she house 
was seldom used except for guests So, with 
litsie fear of being seen, he held his barden 
closer, and hurried in the shade of the lawn. 
He lingered there bat an inetant to rest and to 
look back at the now darkened dwelling—all 
bus Lady Chellies room—and then he 
sped towards the gate, opened id, and paesed 
out into she road, 

Atver a hurried glance in both directions he 
harried with hie captive along the road, keep- 
ing close to fences and hedges, pausing to rest 
frequently, and listen to any possible sounds 
of pursoit, antl he had gained the distance 
of « mile from the home whioh he had robbed 
of its mistresa. 

Here, onder a wide-branch tree, a covered 
vehicle, with two impatient horses, was in 
Waiting. 

As Mr. Wilmer came up a woman's fase 
looked ont from under the hood of the 
Carriage, and a woman's voice cautiously 
Whie pered,— 

“La it you, Mr, Wilmer ?"’ 





"Yes, it ia I,” was the jubilant response. 

‘* What success have you had?” 

“Toe very best, Jane. Here's the girl 
herself, with her diamonds on. Help me to 
put her into the vehicle.” 

Mra, Barrat obeyed, lending her efficient 
assistance, and the captive was lifted into the 
carriage and placed in some cushions, among 
which she was quite hidden. Mr. Wilmer 
then mounted the box, gathered up the reins, 
and said,— 

“ By morning there will be a great hue and 
cry for the missing Lady Chellis. By that 
time we must be at a long and safe distance 
from here. We will be off at once.” 

He touched his horses lightly, and they 
flew away at his command. 


CHAPTER XXVilIl. 


Isee your brows full of discontent 
Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears, 
Shakespeare. 


On finding their retreat from Therwell’s 
rooms at Oskshaw ont off in the manner we 
have desoribed, Ilde Dare and Kate Arsdale 
looked at each other with amazsment, and 
with frightened, pale faces tarned a ques- 
tioning gaze upon Lord Tressilian. He 
met their glances with a smile, and said, 
lightly, — 

* Well, our adventure has assumed the true 
romantic character, young ladies. Without 
doubt, our presence here has been discovered 
by one of the servants, who has quietly locked 
us in and sent for assistance to secure us as 
burglars."’ 

Misa Arsdale uttered a faint scream, and 
sank half fainting into a chair, lengthened 
visions of the arrival of constables, ignomi- 
nious arrest, and consignment to dark prison 
oells, flitting through her timid brain. 

** Oa, Ide,” she half sobbed, wringing her 
hands, “how oan we ever bear the disgrace of 
arrest? What will Sir Allyn do?” 

Ilde turned towarda her alarmed friend a 
countenance which though devoid of colour 
was yet as calm and trangail as a summer 
morning. Her magnetic eyes shone with a 
bright, clear light, and her manner was 
almost serene. 

** We shall not be arrested, Kate." she said, 
quietly. ‘ Youare paying Lord Tressilian a 
poor compliment when you take it for granted 
that he cannot proonre our release. If a 
servant has been sent for policemen, he will 
probably not return ander an honor, and 
before an hour has passed we may be free.” 

* You are a brave, true-hearted girl, Iide,"’ 
whiepered her lover, his dark, bright face 
beaming with admiration. ‘I must see what 
I can do to merit your trust in me.” 

He advanced nearer to the door, from which 
he bad involantarily retreated a few steps on 
making the discovery that it was locked, and 
shook it flercely. Tine shaking waa followed 
by a couple of well-direoted applications of hia 
foot. bat the Viscognt's blowa were almost 
without effect upon the massive oaken door 
and ite ponderous hinges. 

**Foroe won't do,” observed his lordship, 
meditatively, ‘I fancy that this door would 
almost resiet a battering ram, and my attach. 
ment to life prevents my transforming myself 
into one at present, Sit down, Ilde, while I 
look to the other doors and the windows.” 

Iide obeyed his behest, and awaited the 
result of his investigations with a firm con- 
fidence in him that warmed his heart and 
fiatvered his pride immensely. After bestow. 
ing upon her a gratefal glance, and bidding 
Kate Aredale to cheer up, he went into the 
inner rooms, whencs a sound soon issued of 
ponderous blows upon a door. A few minutes 
later he returned. 

“Its no use to try to break down the 
doors,” he observed, ‘‘The ancients used to 
baild their houses in a fearfaolly strong 
manner. I pity the professional burglars of 





— days. We must examine the win. 
ows.” 

An investigation of them revealed the 
that egress in that way was perfectly feasible 
if there were only a ladder outside to facilitate 
descent. The lack of one promised to be an 
ee ye objection. P 

“It would hardly do to lower tw 
ladies by means of a bed. cord tied wndel seat 
arms,’ said Lord Tressilian, with an g- 
sion of amusement in hie dark eyes, “ Such g 
— might be romantic, but it would 

ardly be considered dignified. Let me gee if 
I can’t hit upon a better plan.” 

He looked towards the east, where the sky 
was blashing under the earliest beams of the 
coming sun ; at the road whioh, still dark and 
desolate, wound past the dwelling and thro 
woods and meadows; at the coppice ia which 
the waiting groom was hidden with his 
horses; and then at the garden and lawn, 

There wae no sign of human life anywhere, 

“' Now is our time to go,” he said, “before 
it grows light, The windows are not watched, 
and no one is to be seer along the road, The 
man-servant has doubtlessly hastened for 
constables, and the woman is probably watch- 
ing in the hall outside. I saw a ladder close 
by the new masonry work, and oan bring it 
around directly ! “ 

He scanned the outside wall below the 
window, and remarked with con:iderable 
satiefaction that it was covered with ivy which 
had been ocarefally trained over a light iron 
trellis-work, This trellis would, he bean on 
support hia weight, and he deter to 
attempt the descent at once. 

After a word or two of encouragement to 
the two girls, be cautiously opened the 
window, stepped out, and the next moment 
had disappeared from view. 

Kate A-sdale uttered a ory of alarm; Ilde 
approached the window and looked out in 
time to see her lover, with the agile grace of a 
sailor, descending from foothold to foothold, 
until at last he alighted upon the ground. 
Tnen he looked up. smiled, waved his hat with 
& triamphant flourieh, and ran quickly around 
the angte of the dwelling. 

** He is safe, Kate,” she whispered, her face 
fairly radiant with joy. ‘‘He will return 
directly with the ladder. Sammon up oe 
courage, dear, and be ag brave as you have 
been heretofore. Ina few minutes we shall 
be rescued |" 

‘Bat I never oan descend that ladder, 
Ilde,” responded her friend. 

lide smiled and kissed Misa Aradale, calling 
her a dear, foolish girl, and she result of her 
caressing was that her friend smiled too and 
became cheerfal and self. possessed, They then 
watched anxiously at the window, 

The minutes passed, and still sheir protector 
did not return. 

They began to indulge in speculations more 
or lesa painfal. Miss Aredale was positive 
that be had been canght by a policeman, OF 
had fallen over & pile of masonry snd broken 
a limb, or otherwise seriously disabled bim- 
self, and Iide imagined shat he might bave 
found the Iadder too short for the required 
purpose, or too heavy to be easily trans- 
ported, 

In the midst of their anxiety a grating noise 
was heard in the lock, the key was sarned, and 
the door opened. 

The maidens clang to each other terrified, 
expecting the the entrance of an enemy. 

Bat it was not an enemy who entered, In- 
stead, it was Lord Tressilian’s bright hand- 
some face that met sheir geze, and Lord 
Tressilian's langhing voice that saluted their 
delighted ears. 

«Come, young ladies.” he said. “ a 
or Providence has befriended us. While 
was looking at the ladder I caught & glimpse 
of the houeekeeper in one of the lower rooms, 
so I came up here at once, kaowing that the 
key was in the > ~ are _— — will not 
Btay to visit the old lady any tonger. 

The girls were only t00 happy to be allowed 
to escape, and quitted the room at once, keep- 
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close to their protector’s side as they 
sed through the halle and corridors, and 
ooking at bim in a mancer that was no doubt 
igbly gratifying to him. 
5 3 lower paesage they encountered the 
housekeeper, the same person who had been 
aroused by the fall of the cabinet, had 
discovered their presence and looked them in 
her master’s chambere. She was a tall, angular 
woman, of uppleacant aspest. At sight of 
them them she uttered a loud sbriek, and 
stretched out her arme to intercept them, 

+¢ Bxouse our departure, madam,”’ said Lord 

Tressilian, politely, yet with a pleasing ex- 
on in his eyes; ‘it was not convenient 
ior us to accept your hoepitalities longer. 
Allow us to bid you good morning.” 

He bowed and eeesyed to pase her. 

“Thief ! burglar!” cried the housekeeper, 
franticly. ‘‘ Youeha)l not go, You shall remain 
here ‘ill my master comes home, He warned 
me to be on my guard lest some enemy of bis 
should come here in search of anything, and I 
haye sent for him. You shall not go uatil he 
hag seen you all,” 

“Thanks for the information that you have 
sent for him,’’. said Lord Tressilian, coolly. 
But we really cannot remain even with the 

4 prospect of meeting Mr. Therwell. 
orm him of our regrets. And again—good 
morning !” 

Ashe spoke the concluding words he put 
forth one hand quietly and compelled the 
woman to retreat a few steps. Then, with a 
maiden olinging to each arm, he walked on, 
leaving the housekeeper speechless with rage 
and with the consciousness of complete impo- 
tence to restrain him. 

He conducted the young Jadies the nearest 
way to the lawn and thence to the road, leaving 
them there for a moment while he summoned 
the groom with the steeds, / 

In a few minutes thé little party was 
mounted and on its return to Edenoourt, 


(To be continued.) 








CONSTANCE CAREW. 
ee 
CHAPTER XV, 


A raw days after this visit to Natcombe 
Park, Constance Carew is walking on the public 
lawn with Myra, when she perceives Erio 
Balderson coming towards her, with whom is 
James Treleaven, the two being in earnest 
conversation. 

For a moment she thinks they do not 
observe her, and she walks down to the 
water's edge, hoping that they will pass by. 


And so they might do if Myra did not at. | 
: fascinating about her to this young man, 


tract their attention, and stop to talk with 
them for a few minutes, with a mixtore of 
childish simplicity and bewitching coqaetry, 
which scarcely amuses Mr. Balderson, though 
his companion finds it irresistible. 

“ That girl seems to bave been sent here to 
torment me,” thinks Constance, with unusual 
impatience, as she sees Myra advancing to- 
wards her, talking meanwhile in animated 
tones to James Treleaven. 

Ever since Kate Treleaven ont her acqeaint- 
ance in such an uncompromising manner, Con- 
Stance has been fortnnate enough to avoid 
meetirig any of the family,and she is justly 
vexed therefore at being again brought into 

dly relations with any member of it. 

Bat James Treleaven does not espouse other 
People’s quarrels, and his manner towards 
Covatanoe, if not expressive of as much devo- 
tion as heretofore, is perfeotly cordial snd 
friendly. 

“I was just saying that Mr. Balderson 
knows everybody,” remarks Myra, addressing 
Constance. ‘‘ and he finds out an artiet by in: 
tuinco. The other day it was Sir Wilfred 
Marshall, now it is Mr, Treleaven ; he will be 
coming across# Royal Academician presently.” 








» “Tf he does I shall slope,” says Treleaven, 
hastily, ‘‘I am not a professional artist, I 
have only the desire to be one, and that desire 
is about to be nipped in the bud, I suppose 
you have heard, Constance, that my father's 
family are trying to induce me to take hia 
place in the firm withont farther delay. It 
was to have been left open for me for three 
years, but Catchbull hae been behaving ino 
very unsatisfactory manner of late. He is 
trying to get everything into his own hands, 
and of course I cannot sfford to lose such a | 
position as is open to me before I have made 
& better one.’’ | 

‘No, I suppose not," assenta Constance, 
mentally woncering if this arrangement is 
being made with a view of leaving Mra. Tre: | 
leaven more free to follow her own inclinations | 
with regard to matrimony. 

“Is's awfally disappointing,” says Tre- 
leaven, with the air of a martyr. ‘'I had 
quite made up my mind to have three jolly 
years in London, and then, if I didn’t like the | 
career of an artist, to cut the profession and | 
—_ back here, and take up life where I had 
eft it.” 

“You will be much wiser not to try the ex- 
periment,’ remarks Balderson, drily; ‘‘ the 
profession ia so crowded that you want great 
talent, and more than a fair share of luck, to 
make a mark in it; whereas # you stay at 
home and take the good position that is still 
open to yon, you oan paint as much as you 
like in j oar leisure time, snd bave tha comfort 
of a handeome income which you might other- 
wise forfeit.” 

‘* I suppose the income would be equivalent 
fo euch a ssocrifice 2?’ seks Myra, with one of 
those infantile smiles,which she can assume at 
pleasure, 

‘* Between two and three thousand ayear!”’ 
replies James Treleaven, carelessly. 

‘Well, I should think you wouldn't risk 
that for all the pictures in Ohriatendom,”’ she 
saye, 60 sharply that he regards ber with 
surprise, while Conatance turns away, fol- 
lowed by Eric Balderson,and Treleaven says, 
emphaticall y,— 

**I certainly would risk it if I were sure 
of success as an arties; but I can be 
sure of nothing, and I suppose it is a mis- 
take to throw away a certainty for an unocer- 
tainty.”’ 

‘‘A great mistake, I should think,” assents 














the girl, and then she begins to flatter him, | 
and to suggest that in his leisure hours he 
can study art and atill atrain fame without 
exposing himeelf to the buffets of fortune. } 

*‘And you don’t know what it is to be: 
poor,” she adds with a sigh. “I do, and I | 
can assure you that poverty is much more 
picturesque at a distance than when you are 
close to it.” 

Bhe looks up to his pale blue eyes with a 
pathetic glance. There is something rather 


whose experience of the world is not wide, 
and who cannot help regarding her as « far | 
more brilliant creature than his eisters and ; 
the majority of his lady acquaintances, 

Poverty may not be picturesque, bat she is: | 
and there is a subtle flattery in her voice, 
and in the manner in which she regards him, 
that is like grateful incense to his self love 
after the coldness with which Constauce has , 
treated him of late, 

Is is true that she ia very young, bat that is 
scarcely a fault in hie eyes, and if it is, it is 
one which time wil) gradually diminich. 

Eric Balderson, meanwhile, with Constance 
by his side, is wellin advance, and he is 
saying,— 

*“ Treleaven seems rather a good sort of 
fellow, but he will never earn his ealt as an 
artist, and I almost told him as much. It's 
usually a thankless task advising a man to 
give up a pursuit for which be believes he bas | 
& mission; but he took all I said in good part, | 
which shows be has some grit in him.” j 

‘I suppose it does,’ assenta Constance ; 
‘but I was not aware that you knew him or , 
any of his family.” 4 


‘I did nottilla few days ago,” is the reply ; 
“ bat a mutual friend introduced him thas he 
might consult me with regard to his future 
career; and when I saw his drawing and heard 
all he desired to tell me, I unhesivatingly ad- 
vised him to stick to the law, for which it seems 
he hae qaslified!” 

‘* Yes, I believe he owes that to hie father, 
who langhed at his artistic aspirations!" 
replies Constance. Then after a pause she 
asks with some reluctance, — : 

‘Do you know that my father waa going to 
marry this young man’s mother ?” 

“ Was?” returns the artist: ‘' is the engage- 
ment atanena?" 

“I don’t know, but I hope so!" is the 
reply. 

Then perceiving something in her com- 
psnion’s face that distorbs her, she hastens 
to say,— 

* Don't think Iam selfish enongh to wish 
my father to remain single if he desires to 
marry; bat he ought at least to marry 8 
genticewoman. Don't you think so, too?’’ 

The artist shrugs his shonlcers, an action 
more expressive than words ; then tacitly de- 
olining to discuss Captain Carew's matrimonial 
prospects, h: aske,— 

* Do you know anything abont old Trelea- 
ven's partner, Mr Catchhboili?" 

'' No, I don't think I have met him more 
than half.a dozen times.” replies Constance, 
frankly; ‘‘ baal don't like him.” 

‘‘ Pardon my ssking,”’ he continues, though 
with evident hesitation, ‘‘ bat have you any 
cause for fearing him? I want to help you if 
you have!” he adds, qauicaly, 

**I don’t know that I have any cause to fear 
bim more then anybody else!” she replies, 
evasively ; ‘‘ but I aidn't like the manner in 
which he has looked at me on one or two 
occasions, and I gave orders to the servante to 
say ‘not at home,” if he called ; that may 
have annoyed bim, for he sent me an imperti- 
nent message by Myra!” 

‘Do you mind telling me what that message 
was?’ he asks, doubsfauily. 

‘‘ He dem wnded an appointment, which I 
refuseo,” 18 the reply. 

‘* Then he thioks he holds some terror over 
you?" saye the artiat, gravely, 

‘* I suppose so,” she answers, reluctantly, 

‘*Oan I help you?’ he asks, earnestly. *' If 
I can, command me in any way, aod I will 
carry out your instructions.” 

‘* You are very kind,” she replies, slowly, 
almost sadly ; “ bav you cannot help me. Mr, 
Catohbnil may annoy me if he wishes to do so; 
bot I feel convinced he can do me no real 
ivjary, aod if he oan and will, it would not be 
in your power to save me,” 

‘You slarm me,” he ories, impulsively. 
‘* Something bas occurred to change you since 
you lefs Lonoon, You seem as though you 
carry & burden upon your mind, and thie man 
who pursues you is unecrupuious. If he gets 
you into his power he will show you no meroy, 
Won't you trast me Oonstance? Won't you 
les me protect you from this man and from 
any evil he may try to bring upon you? I 
will be to you as @ brother, unless from your 
heart you can give to me a dearer name,” 

'« T do trust you,” she replies, slowly, ‘‘ and 
I value and appreciate your friendship; bat I 
cannot explain anything. You remember our 


conversation the other night, the burden is not 


mine thongh I have to bear it. Personally I 
am not afraid of this lawyer, though I don’’ 
like him," 

‘J don't think his power for evil is to be 
despised,” esaye Eric Balderson; gravely; 
‘“* but if it is not in my power to serve you in 
any way I shall go back to town,” 

* On, I shail be eo sorry. I shall miss you 
greatly,” she says, impulsively. Then she 
hesitates and shrinks « litsie, feeling that she 
has said too mach. 

‘I will stay if you ask me to do so,” he 
replies, nervously, ‘‘You remember what I 
paid to you that evening in the garden, and I 
should say much more if onr relative ciroum- 
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g alice’ were changed. Bid me stay, and I will 
do vo withont stipalating for my reward.” 

« No, is wonl@ not be fair or jass to keep 
you here,” saya Ooustance, slowly, bat in a 
tone which shows no sign of wavering 
have your work to do, your profession to 
follow, your position to make in the world, 


and I must learo ‘to suffer and be strong.’ | 
Bat see, here comes one upon whom jour | 


presence acts like a spell.” 
Uader ordinary circamstances she would 
not consider it fair to her friend to esy his; 


but ehe shinke that she consciousness that one | 


woman loves him will be a consolation to 
Erio, she herself having no love to give. 

She fancies, also, thas be ie ignorant of the 
feclinga with which Edith Calver regards him, 
and that the kaowledge of them under present 
circumstances may led to their being revipto 
Cated. 

Eric Balderson glances up with impatience, 
not unmixed with iddignation, for he thinks 
she ia speskiog of Myra, and he is a litsle 
surprised t0 perceive that it ia Edith to whom 
she allades, and that the latter is approsching | 
them. 

At the same miomént he looks ronnd to sea 
what has become of Myra, and obstrves that 
she and James Trelesven have lirgeréd some 
distance behind: she drawing lines on the 
gand with the end of hér eanehads, he talking 
to her probably, bat looking particularly sensi- 
mental over is. 

**Good morning,” saya Edith Caiver, as she 
approaches, ‘I was coming to see you thia 
evening. Constance, if we had not mes this 
mornivg.”’ 

* Come in any case," ia the warm reply. 
shal! be at home, and glad to aee you.” 

“ Toank you, I will,” ia the anawer; “butT | 
have received two pieces of newathi« morning, | 
and I feel qaise agitated in conseqaroce.”’ 

"Good news, I hope!’ ejscuiava our 
heroine and the artist simaltaneouily. 

“Toast which most concerns m,séeif is 
good” she replies : ‘‘a distant relative whom , 
I have never seen hae been kind euonyh to 
leave me a thousand pounds!” 

Both of her hearers congratulate her, and 
abe continnes,— i 
‘' Directly I had read the letter I wert and 
gave Mea. Raletone notice, and I leave her at 

the end of the month."’ 

* And whatthen ? "’ aske Constance. 

“Tam going to follow Mr Batderson's pro. , 


“Ty 


leseion, or to try to do 0,” she answers, 
gmiliog 
“You will succeed if you will only 


persevere,” He'remarke, approvingly. 

Aad she witt a sign of satisfaction re- | 
sponds,— 

** Yes, I feel that I shall.” 

For a little while they talk over thia matier, 
then Edith ewys. rasher hurriedly, — 

* There fa anottter piede of news, aad not go 
leaeaat ad miue ; iy concerns Margaret Saan- 
ereon,”’ 

* An! ig she nidrried yet? ’’ aska Constance, 

carelessly. 

** Married, do !"’ replies Edith, “nor is she 
likely to be; she faniot even vone ous to India, 
The gentleman to whom she wads'to have been 
married ie missing!’ j 

* Missing! '’ eohioes Constance; ** what do | 
you mesn? He was in lodia, and she was to 
go ont'to him wad’ be married iaimedistely she 
arrived."’ 

* That wis the arrangement, I know. Don't 
you remember how we were talking ths matter 
over in the garden of D-nboroagh House, the 
last time you sand sie and I were there 
together?” acke Edison 

** Perfectly |" replies Constance, 

‘Well, all sha time Me. Reodlemere wag 
in Eagtand!” ssserss Evicsh, 

“It eéema that he had w slight sungtroke 
and came away from ladiw without secking 
leave or aoqasinting hie friends in Bogian’ of 
bis intention,” she continaes. “ Is ia Known 
that he was in London avout the same date 
that our school broke up, baa’ what bug be- 
come of him since nobody seems to be able to | 


“ Yoa | 


find out, Tose singular part of it is that 
Margaret didn't know he had lefts India till 
just before she wae going to sail. Bat it is a 
shooking sffair for her, isn't i¢?”' 

“Indeed is ig!” responds Constance, with 
ready sympathy; ‘‘bat I wonder that 
Margaret didn’t write aud tell me about. ié 
herself.” 

‘She bss been iil with anxiesy, she teils 
me!’ continues Edith; ‘'and she says that 
you owe her a letter, so she begs me to tell 

ou.” 

* Yes, I am a letter in her debs. I will: 
write to her to-day,” says Constance, “Iam 
very, very sorry to hear such bad news 
about her. I shonght thatshe, at any rate, 
on lesviby school would be happy and would 
meet with no serious disappointment.” 

* Poor Margaret did) rather crow over’ 08 
at the prospect of going straight from svhool 
to ges married,” remarks Edith Calver; 
‘indeed, I shough’ you both of you crowed 
over me thet day, aud with my usual frank- 
ness if you remeniber, I told:you so.” 

* Time bws proved that’ we had neither of 


| Us mach canes for ‘ crowing,’ as you call it,” 


responde Constance, ‘bus you used to take 
off-nce where none was meant, Edith, and 
you were somicties very bitter ia your 
remaerks.”’ 


“TI sdmit it,” laughs Edith. “ Adversity 


| soured me, and the prospect of the kind’of life 
| I have'led for she past fortnight was enough 


to turn the milk of human kindness’to curds 
in any hears; bat, with the provpect of a 
brighter life before me, I shall be amiable 
enough now. Bat there is Mra. Raletone, 
Au revoir, TH come’ in and see you this 
evening it I oan." - 

Then she leaves them, and hastens towards 
& lary, who with # nurse anfi five or six 
children are all standing and etaring’at her'in 
diepleavdre ws she wpprosches. They are too 
distant’ to hear whhe ig aaid, but av Constance 
turta away. she remerke to her'companion,— 

* I don't believe Edith will stay with Mrw. 
Ralssone till the enti of the month; but what 
& dreadfal thing this is for Margaret Saunder: 
gon.”’ 

“ Yes,” assents Frio Balderson, “it is try- 
ing, of course. but if the man is alive he ia 
sure to turn op sooner or later; the luckiest 
part abons it ie that she did not start for 
India before this news reached her.” 

“It ia ifidead;” saya Constance, “but I 
must write fo her, and I will go hore and do 
so as oncs. You will come in this evening, 
Me. Balderson."' 

* Perhaps," he réplies, and then'theéy’ go to 
meets Myra, and Constance and she return to 
Kilworthy Houes, 

The letter to Margaret Saanderson is 
written, and by retara of post the answer 
comes. Is ia « long epietle, going over the 
same story that Edith Calver had told, bat 


, giving greater detail, and speaking again and 


again of the agonizing grief of the writer, 
until from very synipathy the teara well into 


| our heroine's eyea. 


Sne had read the letter and folded it up, 
when, on returning it to the envelope-she finds 
& balf-sheet which iv added as-® postoript. 

‘*Sinos writing she foregoing, one of the 
private detectives who are engaged in seeking 
A'fred, has calied to tell me that he has cer- 
t»in information that Mr. Rendlemere lefi 
Paddivgton on the twentieth of Jaly by the 
one oclook train for the West of England. 





but the paper drops from her hands, and the 
very nearly faints. 

“Tall, dark, pale; travelled in the same 
train, perhaps in the came carriage with me," 
she falters. ‘Oa, no! surely the Btoret 1 
have to hide is cruel and heavy enough with. 
ous that orowning horror being added to it,” 

Sha can think of nothing else; direos her 
thoughts into no other channel. Oxe cizoum. 
stance seems to follow another, comizg on 
like the waves of the sea, higher aud sii! 
higher, until they will overwhelm her: 

For the moment she has forgotten Licnard 
Catchball and the dangerous light in his 0509 
when he-asked for the ‘‘ Mystery of the. Whiis 
Friar.” She is thinking that when Migg 
Mary Barlow heara that Mr. Rendlemers 
travelled in the same train which brought 
Constance to Teignmouth, she will: at-once 
jamp éo the conclusion tkat-he and the man 
who. met with such’an untimely death are ong 
and the same, and wiil anhesitatingly state 
the little she - knows, and all she euspecis; 

Thus matters stand on the evening. thas 
Eric Balderson goss back to London; and 
Constance little dreama how his presenog bere 
bas guarded her, nor how hig absence will 
give courage to her enemies. 





CHAPTER XVI, 
‘4 PRISON, OR A WEDDING-RING?”’ 


Tar one visit to Nutcombe. Park-has fired 
Myra's imagination. She has never beforo 
been in such & magnificent house, nor seen 
such extensive and well-kept grounds, and 
she would very gladly sell her soul—if thas 
were a marketable commodity—io. beoome 
mistress of this place and the wife of iis 
owner. 

Not that she is in love with Sir Wilfred 
Marshall. Her capacity for loving is not 
larga, and the Baronet is too far removed 
from her in intellect and in nobility of 
character for her to be able to truly appre- 
ciate him. 





i 


He, on bis part, is not in any way attracted 
by her. He thinks her a precovidut, forward, 
not t00 well mannered girl; and if he were 
not so much in love with Constance as to 
think she can do no wrong, he would be very 
much surprised at her selecting such an 
individual to be her friend. 

As it is, he tolerates Myra when they meet, 
is perfectly polite, even when she plighily 
vexes him; and when on the first opportunity 
after that visit to his house she unbiashingly 
aaka him to give ® pio-nio in hie park before 
she leaves Devonshire, he replies that be will 
do so with great pleasure while bia sister 13 
with him, if Mies Carew wishes it. . 

“Oh, Mize Carew doesn't wish for anything 
except the moon !”’ exclaims Myra. angrily. 

“I am afraid I cannot promise her the 
moon,” replies the Baronet, gravely; “ bat 
anything I have or can get is at ber service. | 

“Then Iam afraid there will be no pico-pic 
for me,” retoxts Myre, with a frown, “ but 
Ill ask ber.” : 

And later in the day she does ask her, im- 
plying, however, that Sir Wilfred deezires to 
give the pio-nio if Constance will come to it ; 
but thelatter knows Myra too well not to “ 
able to see shrough her shallow scheme, 40 
she takes her to task so seriously about her 
ill-jadged and unmaidenly conduct, that _ 
frowns end becomes sulky, losing all her 400: 





He bas nos yet discovered to what station he 


| booked, bas it hae just ooburred to moe that thi | 


was the very train by which you travelled 
home to Teignmonth. Of course, you didn't 
see him; shongn if you had done so, you would 
not have recoynised him. He was tall and | 
dark, and psle; bat I will seud you hia carte- j 
de-visits in # few days, I am having some 
printed We have offered ahandred-pounds for 
information shat will lead to hie discovery ; 
bas [ think I shall die it, when the mystery is 


| cleared op, [ learn that he is dead.” | 


Constance does not die as she reads thia, 


looks thereby ; and Captain Carew, who likes 
bright epee him, aske his nen. or 
impatiently, how much longer shat girbintende 
tay. 
-: I don't know,” replies Constance; bat 
Miss Barlow's school will open axsin soon, 
and then of course she must go.” . 
“Bo Lshould think,” grambies the Captain, 
and then he anuounces-bie intention. of going 
to Exeter the following morning, and saggesta 
that his daughter shall acoompany him. 
‘“‘Thank you, papa, 1 woald rather no 
she answered. “I have nothing to do 
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, no purchases #0 make, and I would 


stay at home,” ; 
Excused which make him exolaim, impa- 


wei. you sre & funny girl! At.ona.time 
there was nothing you like; bester.than to.g0 
4o Exoter with me.” : : 

Sine tries.to amie, bas she ahivers.alightly ; 
phe cannat. toll. har fasher. that.her objection. to 
accompsag-bim, ia. based on the faa’ thas, it 
she docasoahe will haye to go through sha 
gelf-same.tanpel in which thas never-io-be- 

tragedy Wad engaied, 

She has axaided a railway journey in that 

sings that. fatal evaaing, and moat 
dig, ahe will nos go. thas.way now for 


f Thia.converaation takes. place two days alter 
Erio Baidexaon;has. resarned. to London, and 
the following-moraing Captain Carew leaves 
immediately after. breakfaas for Exater, 

Myra, who ia still sniky ainot being able to 
have # pio-nic as ahe.deaires, retires at once to 
her “sky parlour,” where a larger looking. 

and sundry, other- improvements have 
40 suither-fanoy. 
Here. she. sits and, broods. for awhile, and 
she dregsesheorcelf-oarefnily and goes 
off in. the direction of the.sands, wishoust ask- 
ing Constance to,agsompany ber. 


The latier, seeing her-ixom,an upper win: 
dow, feale, ansasy, ing: she may get into 
some mi¢ohiel, bat shehas ically nacsntrol 


over the girl, and she.is ing in. her own 
mind whether or-nos.ahe will:follow-her, when 
she percsives thas, Myra is.joingd by.a young 
man, whom even. at this distance. she thinks 
ghe recognisea as Jamea:Treleayen. 

“T really think I ought to write to Miss 
Osrrie,and ask her-to take Myra home,” abe 
muses, ‘‘Sheis such a child, and so perverse 
thatI don't like the responsibility of having 
her here any longer; besides, I feel that [am 
nearing @ Crisis, and Miss Mary's threats, 
even if she carries them out, wiil neither hasten 
nor retard it." 

Bhe sits down at a writing-table, then 
changes her mind, aud.sayeto herseif,— 

“] will wait.a day.or twa longa. By 
evany- post. I am exp-oiing tho photograph 
Margaret said she wouldisend, Bus I wali go 
and join Myra; it ia my daty,as her hoasess, 
to do-that,’':aud.she.hastily:puts.on a hat-and 
& shor} boating jacket, and sets. off in the 
direction of-2he akyre, 

Half way down, tac, road she comes:fgce to 
{aca wish Mc. Taonard: Catehbail, who. has 
besa watehing K:\worshy.: Hoare sinca Myra 
met hima qiaster of an houc: ago, and told 
him thas Cons iance.was a} home and sone, 

Contsanee has anticipated thia-meetiag for 
feveral days paak bat jast. at the moment 
she had the man, and: being thug 
taken abags, she, flaehes, looks starsied, and, 

@ her intension to. pass him without 
recognition, she bows ever 80 slightly in. ne- 
turn to-his, salatatiqn, and pessea: awilsly on, 

thos to.evade:him, 

t Loonard Catohbail is not to he 
avoided:in thia fashion, He knows that: Cap- 
tain Oarew ie from home; he knows also that 
Eric Balderson haa. depareed, that there ia no 
One, indeed, to interraps. him or protect her, 
Unless she appeals to a passer-by, and shat, 

her own sake, she ia scarcely likely to do. 

Bo he turne, steps quickly to her side, and 
ys. reapeatfully enoayh,— 

“Miss Cavew, I have something of great 
$0. Bay to- you. 
JOUrastention for-w few minutes?” 

Bheis starsled ank unverved. His requests 
is & reasonable one, and there: is- nothing im- 
Petioae-or offensive ia hiv-tone or manner, 

Built: she. hesitates. Inatinot warna--her. to- 

no dealings-with this man; bus in these 

& lady-caanot be. rade to & maa-simply 

*e-ehe diagtikea him, aud she does not 

¥ how-to refese his request without ap- 
Dearing, rude, 

. Obzerving her hesitation, does not-give 

$0 o7ms to a decision, but says, per- 
@asivel y, — . we 


Will you give me- 





** Would it nos ba better to retarn to your 
house? We could walk in the garden it you 
lixe, and I can say shere what I have to say.” 

There is nothing dictatorial or threatening 
in-hig tone; there ia no trace in his voice or 
manner of the message that Myra had de. 
livered, and which Covetance designated aa 
impartinent, 

Couohed in suoh terms as is his present re- 
qneat, ehe can scarcely refuee to accede to 
is, and yet she does go reluctantly, feeling 
thats. would ba far safer to defy than to try 
to.conciliate him. 

Even.as i+ ia. che would treat the matter 
with-more indiffsrenoe if no one besides her- 
self were-ooncerncd, because, conscious of her 
own innogenga, ahs ia perfectly convinced 
that no jary wonld-bolieve her guilty. 

Bat she must. shield Sir Wiifred Marahall 
to the utmost.of her power, 80 long as speak- 
ing, or even repreaging the truth will enable 
hertodo so, But abe feels that she cannot, 
will not stain her soul with perjary, and 
therefore she, ia, really moreafraid of atand- 
ing in the witness box than.at the bar of 
jastice as @ prisoner, 

She has taroed, and ig ratracing her steps 
+ apiamal House. with the lawyer by her 
Bide. 

He looks as be-feels, trinmphant. He has 
at any rate. scored a sucoses.io making her 
listen to him. 


Qaite jauntily he makes.a,.remark.abouttha, 


fineness of the morning, bas, Constance. only 
responds with a bricf.'' yea” or-*'no,” and: by: 
the time they have entered the outer gatesshe 
has-relapsed into silence. 

In compliance with hia suggestion, Con- 
stance leads the way to thas pars of the garden. 
which is hidden from view of the road, bat 
that ig exactly opposite the drawing-room 
windows; the very spot, indeed, upon which 
they were taking tea tha’ afternoon when she 
fainted, 

She remembers the circumatance, co does 
he; aud the memory of her weakness gives 
him. courage, while. is makes her for the 
moments falter, 

Bat she is determinod that-bhe shall not por- 
ceive that shefears him, ao,she takes, rustic 
seat close by & smell table, and indicates a 
chair a.few yarda:distens for him, 

Mr, Catchball, however, ia in no, mood.to 
sit dowa: he wishes to dominate the situation, 
to atate his own gase, make his.own, terme ; 
and shat he may,feal»more eqgal to doing so 
he leans agaings,she srank-ot a tree, hia hands, 
thrast.ingo,.his trongera pockets, and stands 
looking at.the pale,, yes beanpifal girl, whoga, 
hair glistens in the sunlight, and,,whose.lip 
Me 5g with involuntary acorn aa she gazes af 

1m, 

For Leonard Catohball, though a keen, 
shrewd lawyer, and & asuccesafal ong to boat, 
ig not. a gentleman, ang he js really anoon- 
scious,thad the,attisnde, he migha agesume in 
his own office, when talking over & matter 
with a familiar friend, or even with'a client 
of his own sex, is-little short of an insult to a 
lady in ber own garden and under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Constange takes it as a mark of digrespect, 
and instead of making her feel more at his 
mercy, as he intends; it rouses in her heart a 
feeling of indignation, and heJp3 in a great 
meagure to diasipgte the fear she would other- 
wise experience. 

“I spppose you know the subject upon which 
I wish to speak with you, Mies Carew," he 
cays, airily. 

“T am, waiting to hear is,” she answers, 
coldly. 

‘*Ton’t i¢ better for both of ug to.asqume 
that I'am acquainted with a seoret of yours 
that-will-compromise- you- greatly. if/it is made. 
pablic, that. may- endanger your liberty, oven 
your life, and, without going into. any-details, 
we discuss the terme upon whiokI will remain 
silent 2?’ he aska, insinuatingly. 

“Certainly no’ replies Constance, 
haugbtily, “1 shall assame nothing so pre- 
posterous. You esid you had something of 


importancs tc say tome. Say is ag briefly ag 
possible, or I shall leave you with it nnsaid!” 

‘* Upon my.word, bat you're a plucky one,” 
he. orics, with involantary admiration, “ and 
rinceyou will/haveitin plain words, I suppose 
I mues oblige-you."’ 

She.makea.no answer to this, and he.takes a 
chair, brings is up close to the amall tablo 
before her, and leans towarde her in a manner 
80 offensive.that.che says, indigaantly,— 

‘A little, farther off, please, or you will 
compel, metojleave you.” : 

He. frawne, hia admiration dissipated for 
the moment, hy thia reboff; his red-brown 
eyed glare like tha eyes of an angry ball, and 
there ia.a.nepreased snarl upon his lips, which 
rayeal bia.nagged and uneven teeth, andmakes 
him look nohenty savage bat valgar, 

A‘ the best, of times, hia ia nots, refined 
coanfenancs. He needa a'l the, oharm, of a 
Walliseleated agetame, spotiess. abiré, front, 
And snave manneta to make him.even passable 
in. society. When any of these adjunota ia 
missing, the varniah.is off the veneer, the gilt 
igoff she gingerbread, and be looks. what he 
is; & red-hpired, red-eyed, scheming, un- 
sorapulons, low. clags attorney. 

Gonetange jadgea him at hia intrinsic, not 
hiaumarket-value, and she sits with seaming 
patience, and outwardly without fear, for his 
anplvassat.atatement. The lawyer clears hia 
threat.and hesitates, not exactly knowing how 
to, begin. He does not want to make his 
\Riadementsco «ffansive, or to impute actions 
‘or-motives,to his fair listener which she may 
‘indignantly resent; while at the same time 
he wishes:to make her feel that she is hops- 
lesaly.in hia power. 

Ag.umattors stand, it ia not an easy task, and 
he tries to shirk a portion of it again by 
remarking,— 

“You must remember the twentieth cf 
Jaly, Miss Carew, the day upon whioh vou 
left school, and travelled by train from P.d- 
Gington to this place?" 

She slight!y molines her head in ais nt, 
and.he rabs bis hands with satiefaction.as he 
Bay8,— 

“ Thatiis weil, we have made.a beginning at 
last. You know,, of course,’ he continues, 
‘‘¢hat.a very am yetarious oogarrence took.p! acs 
in shat train, a tragedy, in faos, and thas. the 
only. clas. to the victim, and, parpetrator of 
the crime, waa railway. novel, ‘Tne Mystery 
of the White Friar,’ with the name.‘ Cun- 
stance’ written on the fly-leaf."’ 

She makes no anewar, feeling .snre that he 
ig trying toJead her into a trap, and. he says, 
persuasively. 

‘‘ Come. now, Miss-Carew, you. musk, admit 
thas you haye-read-all this.in the newspapers 
at any rate,” 

“T never read a nowspaper,"’ she. replies, 
evasively; “coy father never allows mo to 
do so," 

* Never. read a newspaper!” he echoes in 
astonishment, ‘Well, you muss be & 
curiosity. Bat.at any rate.you have heard 
something about this matter, and I have dis- 
covered that the book now ia the hands: of the 
police is _youva."’ 

“ I lost such a book on. that. cecasion,” 
replies, beginning 0 be siizhtly flanried. 

“Phen you were in that. carriage—you 
know all about it!’’ he cries, eagerly banding 
towards-her, with such.a glare of:tramph in 
his.red eyes. that she shrinks bask involan-. 
tarily. 

‘+ No, I was-not io that. carriage all she way 
from London,” she. nepiisr, now. corepletely 
thrown off hem guard. “I travellad from 
Paddington. to Exeter in the same. canpiage. 
with the unfortunate. man whose—whosea body 
was found in the tunnel; but L got out of the 
train as Exeter-for.a.cup.of tea, and I didnot 
return to the. same. carriage in whieh bhad 
lef bim, I bad headache, and wisyed tabs 
quite ulone; that was how I forgot my book, 
I suppose.” ‘ . 

“And nothing happened while you, were. in 
| the carria,e?"’ he aska, in a oross-questi 
: tone, which makes her retort,— 























,MB, CATOBBULL STANDS LEANING AGAINST THE TRUNK OF A TREE, LOCKING AT OONSTANCE.] 


‘Certainly not. What should bappen? 
He was reading most of the time, or staring 
out of his own window. It is a monstrous 
thing, because I leave a cheap worthless novel 
in & railway carriage, to try to fasten such a 
hideous crime upon me,” 

“I don't acouee you of having killed any- 
body ; but I do accuse you of knowing more 
about this matter than you have told me,” 
he replies, his keen eyes trying hard to read 
her through and through. 

** You have no right to accuse me of any- 
thing !” ebe retorts, quickly, but she is uneasy 
under his fixed geze. She bas something 
to hide, although that something Goes not 
concern hereelf, and she half rises, intending 
to leave him, when he says, more gently, — 

“ Don’t go yet, Miss Carew. What was the 
gentleman like?” 

* Why ask me such s question when you 
were present at the inquess?"’ she answers, 
feeling that she is being tortured to no pur. 


pose. 
“I have attended many irquests,” he re- 
, Gubiously. '' But how de you know that 
was at this particular one?” 

* James Treleaven told me,’ she replies. 

*' James Treleaven is a fool !’’ he snaps ont, 
viciously. 

She does not attempt to contradict him, 
though she slightly shrogs ber shoulders ; and 
be acks,— 

‘* How did James Treleaven kaow anything 
about it? Did you tell him?” 

* No, certainly not. I had nothing to tell,” 
she replies. ‘1s was he who told me and his 
sister that you bad gone to the inquest on the 
body of the man found in the tunnel between 
here and Dawlish ; but for that I chould not 
bave known that the man was dead.” 

“‘And you had not seen the newspapers, 
you say?” he asks. 

“No. I have already told you I never read 
them unless my father bands me some par. 
ticular article thas he thinks would interest 
me,” 








‘*T perceive,” he remarks, with an expres- 
sion of deep cunning, ‘you didn’t know that 
the man was dead, bat you did know that 
something bad happened to him that would 
make his death very probable?” 

“That is a guess upon your part,” she re- 
aa disdainfally, but she quails neverthe- 
ens, 

Despite her determination to be cautious 
she has told bim more than he knew before, 
bas put herself still more completely in bis 
power; and, overriding all her fear is & feel- 
ing of avger against him and againat herself, 
which prompts herito say,— 

“I @eoline to discuss this matter any 
further. It is no business of yours, and I am 
not responsible to you for my actions. That 
you can caure me a _— deal of pain and 
rey go with regard to that boek which I 
lost I don't doubt; but if you will do it, you 
must,” . 

* But I don’t wish to pain you or to expose 
you to danger or misapprehension,” he 
protests. ‘‘Ofceurre, as you say, I could 
do it. I eould make matters very un- 
comfortable for you. I could have you 
arrested, committed to prison without the 
option of bail; but I want to serve you, to 
save you, to make your interests mine, your 
hopes and fears mine ; to defend you against 
the world, to devote my life to your service, 
to = you mine—Constance Carew, I love 
you!” 

Love!” she repeats, with irrepressible 
scorn. ‘‘ You dishonour the name of love when 
you speak of love to me in the same breath 
with mean unmanly threats and base insinua- 
tions! -Love is tender, generous, noble, read 
to sacrifice itself rather than give the lov 
one pain! Love does not haggle like a 
huckster for gain; it gives freely, endures 
patiently—is humble, tratbfol, unselfish ; and 
you threaten me with a prison on the one 
band unless I take a wedding-ring from the 
other ]”’ 





‘*T suppose Mr. Balderson didn’t make love 
in the same fashion?” he sneers. 

‘No; Mr. Baléerson is a tlemas,” she 
says, calmly. “Bat I was lish to grant 
7 ey interview, Mr, Catchbnil, and we will 
end it.” 

* Not till I have bad your answer,” he says, 
in a threatening tone, his face flushing, and 
bie red eyee flaming with rage at ber ecorn. 

‘' My answer ?” she repeats, slowly, 

She bas risen to her feet, he has done like- 
wiee, and there is something almost threaten- 
ing in his attitude; but ehe bas no percoval 
fear of him, because Jenifer is at the drawing- 
room window, and other servants are within 
call should she need their aid. 

“ Yes, your answer,” he reiterates. “ You 
put it plainly—a prison or a wedding-ring ! 

‘It isan idle threat of yours,” abe revorte, 
diedainfully ; ‘ but if the choice is ever forced 
vpon me, I sball certainly prefer a prison! 

She walks towards the house when she bac 
said this, without further adieu, and as ebe 
crosses the lawn his parting words ring ip ber 
ears,— 

“ Then, by ——, a prison iteball be!” 


(To be continued.) 
—e 


Tux fine engine “ Charles Dickens,” whick- 
was built by the London and North-Western 
Railway Company in 1882, has completed ber 
millionth mile. The record has been watched 
with peculiar interest by the heads of the 
London and North-Western Locomotive De 
partment, as the feat is without parallel in 
the annals of railway travelling. The engine 
has never sustained a breakdown, but bee 
maintained the integrity of her meochanitm 
and speed at comparatively slight expense oF 
alteration. A recent overhauling is said to have 
warranted the conclusion that the ‘ flyer" 18 
as good and as fitfor service as ehe was three 
years sgo. She was engaged in travelling be- 
tween Manchester and London. 
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[“ oH!” SAID ALTHEA, IN A BROKEN VCIOR, ‘DO NOT TAKER ALL HOPE FROM ME!”’) 


BOVELETTE.) 
A THING APART. 
eB 
CHAPTER I, 


“*Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
‘Tis woman’s whole existence.” Byron. 


Ir was a day quite late in Jaly, and the 
grounds of the “ Star and Garter,'’ Richmend, 
were at their loveliest and best. The river 
lay blue and smiling under the cloudless 
heavens. From the terrace above came the 
faint echo of childish Janghter, the rumble of 
carriage wheels along the steep road, 

A girl of scme nineteen years looked eagerly 
Upwards now and again, as though hoping to 
kee some familiar figure on terrace or road. 

Her seat was in a somewhat conspicuous 
part of the grounds. She herself was only 
conspicuous on account of ber beauty and 
grace; for her dress was simple almost to 
severity. 

It was of an inexpensive white material, 
toft and clinging, and unadorned by ribbons 
or Jeces; but it fitted the lithe young form to 
Perfection; and the broad-brimmed bat 
shadowed as sweet a face as one would hope 
to look on. 

The brow was broad and low, with litile 
rings of reddieh- brown bair falling around and 
about it; the eyes were deep purple grey, 
Wonderful, starry eyes, eyes that would one 
@ay bold a story in their depths; the features 
Were of a delicate squiline type, the mouth 


Gentle yet spirited. But it was more a pen. | 


tive than a beppy face, and graver than it 
should have been for its brief years. 

Presentl 
Walked to the river's edge. The little boats went 
dancing on the ripples ; the echo of gay voices 
floated towards her as she stood there think- 
ing, dreaming, longing. 

wly the sun sank in the west, the blue of 


- 





she rose with a little sigh, and | 


the sky was changing to a tender green, with 
little flecks of crimson and purple, and here 
and there a shaft of saffron shot across the 
serene vault. 

Bat the girl had no thought for the chang- 
ing loveliness around, being wrapped in her 
own dreamb. 

Twilight came; she would be missed; but 
she forgot this as she watched and waited for 
the one who was ze long in coming. 

And just as she began to feel her vigil had 
been all in vain, she heard a quick step close 
by, a step that sent the blood coursing from 
her heart up to her throat and brow, and 
brought a wonderful glad light into the dusky 
eyes. 

She caugbt her breath, and nervously look- 
ing her hands together, waited for the new- 
cc mer to join ber. 

Renebing ber side he laid a gentle hold upon 
her shoulders, and turned her slowly round, 
until they were face to face. 

‘I bave kept you waiting, Althea,” he said, 
in a low, musical voice, ‘I bardly dared 
believe I should find you here! I would have 
come earlier bad it been possible; but I am 
not my own master, and my employers bave 
& way of expeeting a great deal for their 
money. Now, stand so, and let me cee you the 
better, little sweetheart!” 

The girl could not lift her eyes to those dark 
ones above ; she was perilously near tears then, 
and not for worlds must he see that. Her 
young heart bad but just opened at this man’s 
touch, and she was coy of showing him all the 
depth and height of the love which lay like a 
jewel in its casket, 

‘You are paler than you should be, dear 
child,” he said ; ‘‘and though your lips smile, 
if I could but see Ad +~ they would tell me 
a@ different tale, bat bas gone wrong with 
you to-day, Althea?” 

‘* Nothing,” she answered; but I was 
lonely, and—and more than half afraid you 
would not come. It is so late!" 





“And her ladyship will scold?" he ques- 
tioned. 

“I shall not mind now,” she said, softly ; 
‘‘and it is not a new thing for her to be angry 
with me.” 

* Poor little soul! I am quite afraid she 
would have no mercy on me if she knew all 
the truth!” 

Althea ehuddered slightly, and her lover 
drew her closer. 

‘Tell me the truth,” he eaid, “ have you 
had anything to eat at all since luncheon?” 

‘No; I did not think of anything but your 
promised visit. Dinner is over now; but i 
shall manage very well until to.morrow. Aunt 
would not trouble to send to my room for me. 
She is happiest in my absence !” 

‘* And you think I shall rest content with 
that knowledge, sweetheart? Dare you come 
out of the grounds with me and along tbe 
terrace? I know a jolly little place where we 
can dine, if you don’t object to an impromptu 
meal. Will you come?” 

Althea hesitated a moment, the enterprice 
seemed very awful to ber; but it was not 
without its charms. A little smile broke the 
— line of her lips, — it reached 

er eyes, then she laughed a low, girlish laugh, 
fall of gaiety, and giving him her hand with 
8 confiding gesture, which had something of 
pathos in it, she said,— 

* Let us go!" 

A moment later they were on the terrace, 
she leaning upon his arm, looking with 
radiant eyes into his face. And he was goodly 
to look upon. Tall, well proportioned, with an 
air of distinction and command ; his features 
were regular and clearly cut; his eyes dark 
and expressive, and the smal] moustache he 
wore shaded without concealing the proud 
mouth. 

Althea was very proud of her lover as she 
walked beside him. Oh! there was no one to 
compare with Camille Delaunay, Heaven bad 
been very good to her! She bad poured out 
such paseicnate eupplications for ove, and lo 
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this man’s love had been granted her, and she 
never could be lonely any more. i 

They went through the well-lit strecig, | 
until they came to the house of which } 
Camille had spoken. 

He ssid a few words in Italian to the 
proprietor (himself an Italian), and then 
led Alshea into a little room at the back of 
the shop, where presently a rechenehé meal 
was served, to which Camilla did ample | 
justice, 

Althea ate little, but her face wasmadiant. 
She had forgotten everything bat the-fact 
that her lover was with her, and, form the , 
while, waa too happy to cane for 
that migh: foilow. i 


And when Camille had satiafied hie: 
hunger, SSGRNERID. be LE Sd 
Smile 


Ri pa ei ges ap 
yon so -brighk wieh, I conii pains | 
ou as you ate now! Aad yes what does ; 

* master? Shall L not have you with. me | 
always soomt"’ 

Her face agttened into inexpressiile | 
ness. 

“1 hope ee: ahe--enddh. madae ber 
“On! Camilla, whek does it matte it. 
ere poor? I have beem poor 
but I am nob: id to 
often.said I am a askilfal masician, 
could I not teach? q 

to: be a 


help you. I wanid 
expense-to you!” 

“ Don't yoo think, eweatheanh, i will: 
my greatest joy to-work for my little wife?’ 
the young man asked, leaning towards ber, 
‘‘and when the way ia a little clearer, we . 
will risk all for the sake-of cur dear-love,” 

The girl leaned back in her chair, a tendes 
light in her eyes, a sofs flash on her cheeks, 

‘Love is all,” she said, in a whisper. 
“Oh! Camille, all my life, until I met you, 
I starved for love. Both my mother and 
father died before I was twelve monthe old, 
and then Lady Mostyn took me, for my 
father bad nothing ta leave me, He had 
only his pay as captain in the navy. Uascle 
(Lord Mostyn) was. poor.teo, bu’ he. married 
&@ fortune, and, for the oredit.of the family, | 
he insisted I should be brought up in a 
manner “ befitting my staiion’ Bat ‘from 
the time [ entered, hie house, until. the dey 
of hie death, I never had a kind waerd-from 
him. LI think he: bated me because I was a 
pauper, and sunt has never liked to have me 
mear,.hecaase;I am like my mother, and she 
waeher suocesslalzivel.. Toaxe have beon times 
when, s6 & obild, | prayed to die+—I was so 
unasserably aad.. Bas,ahas) is allended, now ; 
and, every. night; an my knees, I thank 
Heaven. for your lave.’’ 

Camille reached. forward and possessed hige- 
#elf.of ber handa. 

“ May yournever have, cause to cease your 
thanksgiving, AJshea,” he. said, earnestly; 
“and.as yon and I stand so muchralene in 
the warld, txere ia all the creater reason 29 
burry on our marvigge. Of course 
Moaty.n.will object, aa we~ will: diapense with 
the formakity of asking, henvensent, This is 
not the sime.cr piace, however, in which to 
discuss snche matiwer; bat if you will meet 
me.s0-monzaw.atternoen.in she .park, we will | 
éalk over the.meane to acvomplieh onr ends. | 
bts coma?" . 

“It possible,” the girk anawered, ~~ 
hotly. “Oh! Camille, what @ pronad! an 
happy woman yous love.has,mademe! Lam , 
60 gratefnl! so gmatefal to yon for yourtender | 
goodness to.me,,that.1 would. die,.it she meed | 
@r0se).40 senve: you,” 

“I believe you,,would, my, dearest; but I | 
ask. you instead to live, and make glad: my 
life. Aad, naw, ait ia gnawing verg late, let 
me teke you home, If your absence has been | 
discovered, what shall you do?” 

“ Lehall tell. the srush, I am not ashamed 
of my Jove,” she: ansvercd,, slowly, and then | 
they went ont ingaith loveliness. of the | 
Summes nighs, 

Easering the hotel, the gitl went ad once to 
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her own room, hoping for solitude; bat she 
found Lady Mostyn seated there, evidently 
waiting her retora. 

‘*Where have you been, Althea?” she 
asked, icily, 

‘' I waited for Monsieur Delaunay in the 
grounds, then we went into the town to- 
gether,” answered the girl, screwing her 
courage to the sticking point. ‘‘ Aunt, he has 
asked me ¢9.marry him, and I have said yes.’’ 

** Wishons any reference to my wishes?” 
questioned: Lady Mostyn, with no change of 
expreseion: in her handsome face. “ You 


nay proposes 4o.e0pport a wife, whemrhe kas 
Gcareely en for his.own needs?” 

‘“D am: willing. to work to,” Alibem aaid, 
modeatiy. “You haye sometimes been geod 
enough to praise my myeical talents. I can 
take w’’ 

‘*Taee, Weil the profession is a pleasant 
and remunerative one,’ said her ladyabip, 
With aneer, ‘and you have juet the neces. 
sary contage-t0 push your way in the.world!’’ 
Then. dropping her sarcastic tone, abe went 
om: ‘*¥ou-have always been sacl, like your 
mother was before you, and all your forsane, 
is your face; bat you muss semeaxber 


any Man.unbil you asain your majority. I 


am your aad 1 do notintend 
abonid apoil your life and:diayrac 
family by manryi er.’ 


advenserer, bat. she 
Count Deiaansy, one-of the proudest and. beat. 
barn, men-in Franoe." 
“He represents himeelfaa-auch, How-true 


his.etory ie I cannes yettell. Bat-I do- know} lan 


the Count bas a son; and can disinherit bim 
if he chooses, the estates not being entailed. 
And then sapposing your lover's atory to be 
true, what would you do when once the 
glamour of your love had passed? Althea, 
all you are, all you have, you owe to me; and 
the cnly-returm Lask is thas you marry (and 
withoat delay) Mr. Macleod.” 

Alshes shrank from her, 

“No, aunt, no. I love Camille, and Mr. 
Moand is repulsive t0,.me; and be is quite 
Qi y 

“ Filty.five,” anawered Lady Maatyn, “ and 
80 rich that he oeaid buy up halt the old 
families. in the. kiogdom, Batter be.an old 
man’s darling than & yonog man’s: slave, 
What.is.it yon want? Ba xeasonable, Althea, 
and let me tell Mr, Macleod. you agree to 
mary bim.at agiven date,’ 

* No; oh, no! I cannot, I have givan my 
word to Camille, and—forgive me, 
cannot break it.” 

* Sabatisnte ‘ will not’ for ‘cannos,’ if you 
please,. You hare always been « tronbig: and 
@n expense to me, and you have, never made 
mea soy returo for all my, generosity. Now, 
wearied ont-by your vaguries, I forbid you to 
see or communicate with Monsieur Delaunay. 
It you defy me J shall know haw act, Girl! 
are you mad, that you world give yourself 
into a stranger's keeping? For what crime 
did Count Delaanay cass bis.‘ appposed’ gon 
penniless upon the-world ?" 

“To wae for no-crime, aunt; but hecause he 
refased to marry a lady heconld notJove—hig 
cousin and the Count’s ward, The Delan- 
nays are far from rich. Mademoieelle Ro- 
lande is ® great heiress, and can restore the 
house-ef Deluunay~to ite:former grandeur.” 

* This ig romantic!” said Lady Mostyn. 
“ Pray go on, Alshes,” 

“TI have mo more to say, sunt,” the gitl 
answered, frigidiy. “ You co nos betiave my 
story, and I dare not reproach you becagse— 
Heaven help me !—I owe you everything.” 

‘Tam glad you acknowledge so mnoh, and 


| I hope-you ar» willipg in some way to. dis- 


charge your « 9%” 

“T longs .o#o,” cried Althea, passionately, 
“ Bhow me she. way.” 
; — oan do it by marrying Donald Mac- 
eod,”’ 


soft wind Zanaing, her 
swith the breath of flowers, and the stare 





Tae giti’s arms dropped to her side, 

_{' Toan't do that,” she said. “ Heaven for 
bid I should swear love and loyalty where I 
only feel repulsion. Anything elgg J will do," 

“And this thing I desire you shall do,” 
retorted the elder woman. “You shail not 
defy me. To.morrow I shall tell Me, Macleod 
you are prepared to marry him; and if you 
dare make me ridiculous, I shall nos 8cruple 
to,cast.you adrifs;” and allowing no time.for 
reply, abe svept ont of the room, 

Then,that poor child, casting horself on her 


‘hed, weps.aa though her bh 
migh’ ad leaas have affected to rangember |; ps 8 eart would break, 
them, And may I ask how Monaienr-Dolan- |: 


sad noshing bat she thoughs of Cami 
hiadave conid comfort ag We aad 
Aun! how she would labour wiih and for 
him. Nothing but death should snatch him 
fromber, How hamble.and how grateful she 
was thathe, the handsome and gifted, ahould 
love 80)poor a creature as heraeif! How she 
would toil to make him-happy, to learn the 
thousand: and one daties belonging to the 

middleclass wife, - 
‘‘ And shen: rising, sbe- ran to the widow 
and looked ond. The nigh’ was, divine, the 
cheeks waa odorous 


ehone-dawn upon her awse' face ag.she darned 


that | it in the.direesion, of Camilie’s 
even your beauty-is not-youra te -Leasow Upom: |. 


home, 
‘* Heaven. bless you!’ she said; under her 


‘breath, ‘ Heaven-biess-you, my darling, and 
imake and 
yanr:| she prayed-for-him. with allishe fenyour of her 


Keep.me-warthg of you!’ and then 


young and faishfal heamh; and whilst she 
prayed: for him. her loverelept the,dreamlesa 
sleep ofa weary: man, for he had-tei'ed long 
hours thatday a6 bis-uncongenial work. He 
was alingniss, speaking Iselian and German 
ae, perleotiy-aahe-did English and his native 


gnage. 

Bat sleep would not visit Althea’s eyes, 
although she had spent a weary day. She 
was excited and troubled, She so loved 
Camille that she waa ready to take a wite's 
vows at his command or. entreaty; but she 
owed s debt of gratitude to Lady Mostyn 
which she saw no means of paying. 

She had been treated with almost bratal 
indifference ali her life; bat she had been 
clothed, fed, and educated—she could not for- 
get that, and she onied a little when she 
remembered is. 

If only she conld repay her aunt for all her 
expenditare! Ah! Heaven grant, thai one 
day. shat great joy might be hers, For the 
rest—well, for the reat her duty was to 
Camitle—Gamille, who loved her, who was all 
alone:in ¢he. world save-for her; and then, 
covering-her face with her-handa, she prayed 
for him, whiiet-the hot tears fell and stang 
her soft cheeks, and not until daylight did 
she find any rest, so-that- i+ was-late when she 
went down to jain Lady Mostyn. 


—er 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all 
the chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed 
in music.ont of sight.” 


Tennyson, 


Anruea did nob see Camille shat day, or for 
many deys after; Lady Mostyn kept 
watoh and ward over her, being deter 
her niece should marry the elderly Svoth- 
man who looked on her with enoh favour. 
She had no least chance of commaniocasion 
with him either; she dered not trust a letter 
to her aunt’s maid, she was not allowed £0 
much as to walk alone in the grounds; and 
she had no money with whiok to bribe the 
hotel servants to do-her-bidding, — 

She grew pale and wearylooking, bat not 
for & momen’ wad her ‘loyalty shaken, 
secretly Lady Mostyn wes farions, They 
came home quite early one afternoon, and af 
Althea stepped from the carriage, & 
faced boy cust a note iato her hand and 
hurried away. The girl’s hearébeat 60 
that she could hardly breathe, and yet she 
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jent self-control to utter no word or 

pan _ might attract her aunt's attention, 
oud she waited with seoming patiencs until 
was dismissed to her own room. There 
ghe fore open the precious letter, and read. it 
again and again with flaming cheeks and star- 


bright yee. 


“Panne ALTHEa,— 

“Day after day I have waited your 
coming, and have waited in vain. Are-you 
going #0 fail me now? Does my poverty 
frighten you? Do you thinkI will remaia 

all my days? A thousand times no, 
when I have you to love and to work for? 
Sweetheart, I muss see you, and thaf without 
delay ; I shall be in the park again to-morzow, 
and shall not leave until five—can. you not 
geome there? If you love me (and I know 
youdo) you.will not leave me to this bitter 
joneliness—if you are once my owa I shall 
have no fear. Bat you are leaving Richmond 
goscon that I dare lose no moment of the 
precious time. Heaven bless and keep you, 
is the prayer of your ever faithfal 

* OamiLie,"’ 


She laid his letter aside; her face changed 
from white to.red, from red to white, her lips 
quivered, and her heart beat so loudly it 
seemed to disturb the-silence of the-room, 

Slowly, slowly, her. bande’ went up to cover 
her happy eyes. 

“ Heaven help me to-make his life happy,” 
she whiepered, ‘Oh! this joy of being 
beloved is almost more than I oan bear,” and 
then she wept ® little as girls will at some 
great crisis in their lives ; and all the while she 
was 60 gratefal, and so homble, so utterly 
unconscious of her own beanty, her own 
merits, that one might well bs touched by her 
self. depreciation. 

It-e0 chanoed the following day that Lady 
Mostyn was prostrated. by a dreadful head. 
ache, and kept her maid, Barker, in conatant 
aitendance upon her, so that Alshea had 
anwonted liberty which she was. not slow to 
exercise. She went to the park. after her 
eatly and solitary luncheon, and her heart 
grew light as she thought she was once again 
tosee Camille. Oaosundon she went. Ii was 
anintensely hot day, bat she was oblivious of 
any discomfort as her eyes roved from bracken 
to bramble, and on to the deer quietly feeding 
there, carelers of passing vehicles or gaily- 
dresied ‘pedestrians. Then, all of a moment 
she cams upon ® man sitting under a tree; at 
her approach he.rose, laughing at her sudden 

Debe 

“I saw you coming,” he said, taking her 
hand, “and you were thinking so muoh of the 
soenery thas I would not distarb you. I wish 
I dared Kiss you, but she park is abeminally 
full to-day. Let us walk on, and you shall tell 
me why you look so pale.” 

“Don’t think of my looks now," she 
answered, as he drew her band within his 
arm. “Iam very well, but please tell me all 
me about yourself; it is so long since we 

8 ’ 


“So long!" Camille echoed; “ you may 
Well say that, these last few days have beea 
88 8 century to me, Althea, what are you 
going to. do?” 

“ With respect to what?” 

“With reapeot'to me, if you please, I heard 











lags night you are going to marry old. Donald 


Macleod, ‘Is that‘trus.? " 
“You know that is is nob; I will marry 
none but you, Camille.” 


He held the little hand ti on hia | 
meses ascites tien 7 charott. she vowed to:love, honour.and obsy the 


arm, in s close pressure. 
* And when will you marry me, doar hears? 
W, a8 well ag though you told me, that 
y Mostyn will move heaven snd-earth to 
Separate ug; and she knows that I am not yet 
in & position 40 maintaio.a wife, Bat it I 
felt you were bound to me by an indissolable 
tie I should be content. Althea, some to me, 
darling; let ua be married without delay; then 
you can return to your aunt until brighter 


one can come between us. Then, too, I hops 
my father will relent, I am his only child, 
and he can but be prond of you, my queen! 
my queen |” 

Alshea looked at him with a white scared 


face. 

‘* If he. should not relent?” she. said, under 
her breath, 

“IT will be content to work:for you all my 
life! Ihave-s little money put aside; Althea ; 
we will get aspeoial license; Is will necessitate 
& little perjary, bat, as one of your forcible 
proverbs swyw, ‘ Needs mast: when—somebody 
drives,’ Thev, as soom as I can claim. yon 
cpenly I will; butd never will run the risk af 
losing you, my dear and only love.’ 

She was faintaud tremblingjand with whiie 
lips, she said, — 

* Bat I owe all Dam tomy awn.” 

‘She has starved’ yon of love; she has 
been your benefastress only because she 
feared the oensare of the world if she onst 
you adritt. It is I who love you; I who need 
you; and your duty-it to your sffianced “hus- 
band. I have laid my- plans’ well and care- 
fally. Next week:you leave here-for Sea: boro’ ; 
it so chances an important engegement takes 
me there. Bot I shall’ carefally obliterate 
myself from your aunts ken, We will be 
married there; eweevheart, if you will!" 

** Tell. me what I ought to do?” she said, 
under her breath, 

“Tf you loveme awl have daredto hope you 
do, you will not hesitate in your decision. 
Althea, isit-yes? " 

She'turned ewiftly to him, her little hands 
outstretched. 

* You know ‘that it oan only be yes,. because 
I love you!” 

« And thet love you never shall regret!” he 
answered, fervently, and then they walked 
beneath the branching trees, talking as.lovers 
have talked since the world began, and all 
Alshea's feara of the fusare were forgotten. 
Camille loved her; oh! then, what evil thing 
could touch her?” 

She contrived to retura unseen, and in the 
daya that followed she lived like one in a 
happy dresm. Then they went ‘to Scarboro’, 
and althosgh Lady Mostyn was uvnusually 
trying, and Mr Msoleod; who followed them 
there, persisted in bis attentions, Althea was 
brighter than she hac been for many days, and 
her beauty gained by her happiness. She had 
many admirers then ; bat she treated them all 
with a gentle indifference, that was harder 
than dislike to‘overcoms, Lady Mostyn waxed 
farious. 

* You are a fool!" she said, one day. in her 
anger, ‘' You have half-a-dozzn.men at your 
feet, You.might: marry to.morrow if you 
would. Are you mad that you refuse to change 
your state? Remember, you are penniless, 
and that beauty doss not lass for ever. 
Remember too, that ia clothing.and educating 
you, I have done all I intend to do. Charity 
begins at home, and there are those of my own 
blood who need asaistanca .aven more badly 
than you, You must choose between: your 
suitors and choose quickly!” and: with thas 
she went. msjestioally from the room, leaving 
Althea to berown thonghts; and so,jadge from 
her ¢2 pression they were not wholly. unhappy. 
Indeed .> wrapped was she«in her dream of 
love, thai >cr aunt’s anger had ceased to hurt 
her, and the knowledge that:Oamilte was near 
supported her throngh every trying.ecens. 

Then ons morning, quita early, whiles Lady 
Mostyn and her maid were still slesping, she 
stole qnietly ont; and in »litsle ons-of-the. way 


man who made.her world, Arm in apm, very 
soberly, very happily, they. went.down to. the 
beash which at thie early hour was quite 
deserted. And there Camille Deiannay took 
his bride's face bet ween his hands, and. kissed 
the trenrulons lips tenderly. 

‘Oars is but a sorry wedding-day, dear 


' wife,”’ he guid ; ‘‘ but there are bright years 


days dawn for us—and I shall know thas no 


in store for us, and now that you are safely 
mine, I shall not be tortured by doubts and 





fears. Kies me, my beloved, and tell me you 
do not regret the step you have just taken,” 

“If ever. time, came when I could regret 
it, I would pray to die!’ she. answered, 
passionately, ‘‘Ob, Camille, my husband; no 
one ever loved me. but you. I long; for shat 
happy time to come when I may: work for yon, 
with you, when never any more need: we: be 
parted; and yet L.can be. patient, for nothing 
but death oan part us.mow!" 

‘* Nothing but-death!”’ There wasa shadow 
on the brightnese of the. morning as ahe spoke, 
but in her new-born gladness she did:mot beed 
oy neither did any fear of trouble oppress 


er. 

With s proud and thankfal heart she made 
her way back to the lodgings she shared. with 
heraunt. Lady Mostyn was still sleeping, so 
she went up to her own room, and there, draw- 
ing off her glove, looked down npon her 
hitherto ringless. hand; then slowly and 
solemnly she kissed the circles of gold, praying 
with all her thankful heart that she mighé 
grow worthier of Camille and his love with 
each passing day. Then reluctantly drawing 
it off, she fastened it by a ribbon round her 
throat, and went downstairs to wait her 
atnt’s coming. 

It was wonderful with what adroitness she 
rept her-euitors at bay, with what patience 
she endured aunt's reproaches, and 
Barker's surveillance, Perbaps the secret of 
ber courage and endurance lay in the fact that 
almost daily Camille contrived to convey a 
letter to ber. : n 

Andin this way seven months passed and a 
new Bseason.began ; then came a heavy trial ta 
Althea, although: it seemed the dawn of a 
bright time, ? 

A note from Camille told her that his father 
showed signs of relenting, in fact, had written 
avkiog him to return home, so that ‘together 
we may disouss affairs,’’ and he expressed a 
hepe that reeonciliation would’follow. 

‘*Por your sake, my dear wife;’”’ wrote 
Monsieur Delaunay, ‘‘I must go; bat I will 
net leave HPngiand witheutan interview with 
you: I shall wait until durk for you at 
Prince’s Gate. Do not failto come!” 

Is so chanced that: Althea was her own 
mistress that afternoon, and dressing with 
utmost care; she went: out to meet her hus- 
band; the husband she loved, but:with whom 
shechad never lived; whose name as yet she 
conld not openly wear: 

He looked handeomer than’ ever as he 
advanced to meet her. 

‘*‘ Ib ia hard I may not-kiss. my own wife,” 
he said, ruefally. ‘I suppote it-wouldmot-do 
to make ourselves. conspicuous by openly 
embracing ?" 

“It certainiy would not, Oh! Camille; how 
good it ia to see you again!" 

‘* And how.lovely you have.grown! I am 
jealons of every man who.approaches. you. 
Butour timeof trial.ia nearly over, aweet.wife, 
I start for home to-morrow; and then my 
father will bear all the trath. I donbs.he-will 
he @ little. vexed at first, because in France the 
poorest girl hag her dot; but. when I have 
assured him of your birth.and breeding he will 
waive all question as to the dowry, and. for 
oe Althea, you muss learn to love my 
land !"’ 

‘‘T have not been.so happy in my. own coun- 
try that I should greatly regres leaving it, 
and I go with yon?” 

‘* Yes, little one, yes. I shall come back for 
you shortly, Ah ! how my lady will: wonder and 
exclaim when I return to claim my own! In 
all; and through all, my wife; you have trusted 
me; in all and through all I will cherish you. 
I may be absent a few weeks; but I will not 
love-m moment in returning when ones my 
father’s heart is moved towards you. My 
darling! my darling! you shall lose nothing 
because of your love for, your fuith in me!” 

She looked up into bis eyes and smiled, 
though ‘her own were dim with tears, 

‘*T oan truat you," she said, steadily; ‘none 
bné yourself oan shake my belief in you, 
Camille!" 
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The short February afternoon was closirg 
in rapidly ; the last carriage had whirled by 
husband and wife; the last nurse had dis- 
appeared with her charges. Camille turned 
swiftly towards the girl. 

"To all intents and purposes,” he said, we 
arealone. Kiss me, my wife.” 

The little gloved hands stole about his neck, 
the sweet pale face was lifted to his, and then 
she kissed him not once but many times, never 
guessing that thue they might not stand 

n, and that ber farewell kiss was the last 

e would ever leave upon his lips. 

She went quickly homewards after an 
almost heart. breaking good-bye. In the hall 
she met Lady Mostyn. 

“Where have you been? To meet that low- 
born adventurer?” she asked, thrusting the 
girl into the nearest room. 

“I have just left Monsieur Delaunay,” 
Althea answered, quietly. ‘He is ——s 
to France at his father’s request. He 
then come back to England—for me!” 

Lady Mostyn laughed scornfally, 

* And you are simpleton enough to believe 
that, as you believe he is what he gives him- 
self out to be— Count Delaunay’s son? Listen 
to me, you ungrateful girl. Last season I told 
you I would do no more for you; thatI would 
cast you adrift unless you married Macleod ; 
bat I have been most patient with you, 
remembering your youth, and you have taken 
advantage of my patience. You have wearied 
out your elderly lover's endurance, he is to 
marry an American girl who has not one 
tithe of your beauty or birth ; but young Fair- 
leigh has to.day proposed for you, and I have 

yen bim permission to address you. When 

—_ see that you answer according to my 


Althea was white, but she felt the 
touch of her wedding-ring upon her neck, her 
busband’s kisses were yet warm upon her 
month, and these things strengthened her. 

** Aunt,” she said, very gently, “in all that 


is right I will try to obey and you; but 
I never will marry any man but one. I love 
Camille with all my heart!” 


“You know my decision, You know, too, 
Iam nota woman lightly to be moved from 
it by tears or pleadings. I give you a week in 
which to consider your future. After that, if 
you fail to acquiesce in my plans, you may 
cast about in your mind how to gain a liveli- 
hood, for with me you shall not remain. You 
understand?” 

* Yes,” faintly, ‘‘and I am afraid I shall 
disappoint you!" 

“In that case you know what to expeot. 
Now go to your room, and oblige me by meet- 
ing me as infrequently as you can until your 
decision ia made !”’ 

Without a word, Althea obeyed; but she 
was not very unhappy. Soon, Camille would 
return for her, and, his position — assured, 
her aunt would weloome him cordially, 

Then she would go with him to the land he 
loved—thc land which henceforward would be 
hers—and their days would be so full of 
happiness, she would scarce regret her own 
country with its pleasant vales, its smiling 
fields, and lovely lands. 

She would win the Count’s heart too, by 
her devotion to him. Her own father she 
could not remember, but Camille's father 
should be to her as her own, and he would 
love her when he saw how his son’s life was 
bound up in her, 

So she sat and dreamed, unconscious of 
cold or the deepening gloom; and at last, 

when she crept to bed, she fell asleep like a 
weary child, with a smile on her beantifal 
mouth, for she dreamed of Camille. 

Later, Lady Mostyn came and looked at 
her, and a frown darkened her face. 

‘She has her mother’s beauty, and oh! how 
I hated her! How I hate you, girl, for your 
loveliness and innocence.” 

Bat Althea slept on, deaf to her words, 
blind to the hate in her dark eyes, 





CHAPTER III. 


*“ Love, if love be perfect, casts out fear.” 
Tennyson, 


For the next three days she lived in strictest 
seclusion, Lady Mostyn refusing to allow her 
to quit her own —. where her frugal 
meals were served by the ausiere Barker. 

She knew that courage was not Althea’s 
cardinal virtue, and she hoped by harshness 
to bend her niece’s will to her own. 

It was time she married, her ladyship 
argued ; she was weary of supplying her needs, 
on she had always hated her. 

At the close of the third day she conde- 
scended to ask Barker if she saw any signe of 
relenting in the girl. 

‘My lady, no; and bread and water seems 
to agree well with her, for she’s prettier than 
ever, and seems quite cheerful.” 

Her ladyship clenched her hands and drew 
her dark brows together in a heavy frown. 

** You mean she defies me?” 

**I don’t quite think that, my lady. She 
speaks very prettily to me always, and she 
does not mention you. Miss Althea was never 
@ saucy one; and I never thought she would 
hold out so long , you.” 

The handsome face turned upon the woman 
was awful in its malevolence and rage. One 
strong white, cruel band struck the table 
before her until the bric-a-brac it contained 
shook and jingled violently. 

“ She ehall not conquer!" she said, loudly. 
“I will compel her to Co my bidding. 
would rather die than acknowledge myself de- 
feated by her. Tell her to come down to me 
at once!” 

‘*My lady, would it not be wiser to wait 
until you are calmer, and can reason the 
better with Mise Althea over her folly and 
ingratitude,” 

Ped. to her now ; this matter admits of no 
coming, fall of such wrath that she could 
almost have slain the girl. 

** You sent for me, aunt?” said a soft voice 
from the open doorway, and there stood 
Althea, pale, but not cowed, being sustained 
by the knowledge that Oamille loved her, and 
nothing but death now could separate them. 
** Love, if love be — casts out fear,” and 
so in this hour it gave new strength and 
dignity to the gentle girl, 

** Yes, I sent for you, to remind you that 
half the allotted time bas passed, and that 
having as yet received no sign of your sab. 
mission, I am more than ever determined to 
keep my former resolution. You know what 
manner of woman I am, how ill I brook re- 
bellion, and how careless I am of the world’s 
opinion ; now I warn you once — that un- 
less you answer as I wish, I shall wash 


my bands of you; I shall have no pity upon | 
ou, for I hate you, as I hated your mother ! 


fore you.” 

“I know that,’ Althea answered, sadly. 
“T have always felt it was eo. I would have 
loved you, and been as a daughter to you if 
you would have allowed it, but you held me 
always from you, and all my life I was 
starving for love. Bat I owe you a heavy 
debt ; you have clothed, educated, and fed me, 
I have nothing of my own, and I want to show 
you I am grateful. 
Clarisea, I will obey you, but not in this.” 

Lady Mostyn rose to her fall height, and 
looked down contemptuously at Althea. 

“I shall find means to conquer you yet,” 
she said, ‘or I will die in the attempt. Go 
back to your room, girl, and think of what 
your life will be if I withdraw my protection. 
What will you do, cast penniless upon the 
world, with your lover far away ?—the lover 
who has wearied of you, and will not return. 
Be wise and accept the gifts the gods give. 
As Mr. Fairleigh's wife you will bea fortunate 
woman.” 

“TI shall never marry him,” Althea said, 
steadily, “I have given a solemn vow to 
cling to Camille while life lasts,” 


I! 


And then she sat waiting her niece's | 


In anything cles, Aunt | 


And I bave taken s solemn yow to on, 
you of your madness. Go back to ree 
and prepare yourself to obey me—do you i 
me.—go!” and without a word Althea turned 
and left her. She knew her aunt wag quite 
capable of fulfilling the threat she made to 
cast her adrift, she felt that no least mero 
would be shown her if she proved eontume, 
cious; but she wae not go frightened at the 
prospect as she would have been had not 
Camille's ring rested upon her neck, 

‘*I know what I will do,” she thought, ag 
she slowly entered ber room, “if the worst 
ae I will go to Mr. Bennett (ner aunt's 
solicitor); he has alwaye been good to me, and 
he will give me shelter until Camille comes 
or sends for me.” 

Then she sat down to write to the husband 
of her choice, and the time passed 80 quickly 
that she was surprised when Barker brought 
in the lamp. 

The woman loitered a little, and as this 
was most unusual Althea looked up, saying, — 

“What is it, Barker? Have you any 
mesrage for me?'’ 

“No, Mies Althea; but if you would only 
try to please your aunt, how much better it 
would be! You know she'll never give in. 
, and what'll you do if she sends you away? 

This world ien’t kind to pretty, penniless girle 
Biri, 
mise, and I'd be glad to cee you beppy in 
home of your own. Why can’t yon forget 
this foreign gentleman? who don’t seem in any 
; hurry to marry you. I haven’s apy faith in 
foreigners myself, and you'd do better to take 
that young Mr. Fairleigh—he just dotes on 
you. Ob, Mies Althea, can’t you say yes ?—it 
would be such a comfort to me,” 
The girl rose, and — the grim face 
between her white small hands, said. — 
“ Why did = never speak like this to me 
before? Barker, I never thought you cared a 
little bit for me ; if I had known, I shonld have 
' been happier. I thank you now that you have 
given me a glimpse of your real nature, but I 
\ cannot please you by being false to my—to 
\ Monsieur Delaunay, and I trust him #0 
| entirely that I am almost content to wait 
until he comes to olaint me,” 

‘Well, I've said my say,” answered the 
woman, relapsing into her ordinary grim 
manner. ‘You must please yourself, but 

ou won't please my Jady, and there'll be the 
dickens to pay. I never se? much store on 
foreigners, and I don’t think any good will 
come of your engagement; bat you must take 
our chance if you will be so contrary. 
ere’s her ladyship’s bell—I've got to dress 
her for the Lannigen’s big ball, so I'll wish 
on good-night, Miss Althea, and hope you'll 
earn wisdom before it’s too late.” 

With a little sigh Althea turned once more 
to her letter, telling Camille, in s qusintly 
‘ humorous way, of Barker's remonstrance, 
and aseuring bim again and again of her own 
undying affection. Then she turned the lamp 
low and went to bed; but towards mornin 
| Barker woke her, She was very white an 
| frightened looking. 

“Get up, Miss Althea, My lady bas been 
brought home very ill, Dr. Wallace is with 
| her now. It's a paralytic stroke, and she 
don’t know any of us.” 
The girl wae up in a moment, and burriedly 
| donning a crimson dreseing-gown, ran swift 
| to her aunt's room, where all wasin confusion. 
The unfortunate woman lay unconscious ae 
her bed, her face purple, and distorted out © 
' all recognition, Barker had succeeded in 
removing the costly jewels, the rich velveti 
and laces, with which she bad adorned her 
so short a time before, but beyond thié 
notbing had been done, and the exclamation# 
of the servants disturbed Dr. Wallace not & 
He turned to Althea with an sir 0 














relief. Bhe was pale, but quite calm, although 
it had been an Petal shook to ber to see that 
handsome strong woman brovght suddenly 
80 low. _ 

‘Tell me what to do, if you please, & 6 
said, gently. “Iam bata novice, but I am 
| Willing to learn,” 
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«Jam well assured of that,"’ he answered, 
kindly, and proceeded to give her some neces- 
gary instructions to which she listened atten- 
tively. “ Bat,” he added, ‘‘ should I not send 
in & qualified nurse? You have not the 
appearance of great strength.” 

“No,” said Althea, ‘‘ Lady Mostyn has an 
unconquerable prejadice against strangers; 
and shen I owe her so much, I shall be glad to 
repay & little of my debt,” and having dis. 
missed all she servante but Barker, she turned 
to him again. ‘' Will you tell me how it 
happened? When last I saw my aunt she 
geemed in perfect health.’’ 

“Bat, a8 ® matter-of-fact, she was not, 
although I think even she was unaware of it. 
1s was observed throughout the evening she 
seemed distrait, and it was with difficulty she 
was induced to dance. Young Lannigan took 
her down #0 supper, and as he turned to 
address her, he saw her face suddenly change 
and grow porple—then she made a blind 
movement forward, and, before he could oatch 
her, had fallen to the ground. Fortunately, I 
was present, and all that could be done for 
her was done,” 

“Doctor,” Althea questioned under her 
breath, “ tell me truly, is there any hope?” 

“My dear young lady, I cannot say; I can 
only suggest that you allow me to call in Sir 
James Braithe, he is an authority on such 
matters,” 

“ Bring him by all means. We must spare 
no labour and no expense to restore her to 
health, if restoration ia possible! ‘ And you 
will come early, I—I shall beso anxions!{” 
with the firat sign of nervousness or fear he 
had detected in her manner. 

“T shall be here very early. The ocace 
admits of no delay, but you must remember 
that whilst there ia life there is hope, and that 
we will do our best for the patient | '' Then he 
bowed himeelf out, and Althea and Barker 
shared the long vigil together. 

Quite early in the day the great physician 
came accompanied by Dr. Wallace, and a 
very short examination of the patient told him 
allthe trath. He looked pitifal as he joined 
the young girlin the little ante.chamber. 

“Misa Mostyn,” he said, gravely, ‘I dare 
not bid youhops. Her ladyship may lie months 
in her present condition, she may, on the 
other hand live but a few days. Batin either 
oage I do nos think she will ever recover her 
reasoning faculties. If you wish to send for 
her relatives do so now, although she cannot 
recognise them!"' Then he was gone and 
Althea went slowly to her aunt's room, Her 
eyes filled with tears, as she looked down upon 
her; love she could not give her, but with all 
her heart she pitied her. 

“Ob you poor soul !" she said with a little 
sob, “this ia worse than death! I wish I 
could help you. There is hardly anything I 
= do for you now. Poor soul! poor 


She forgot all Lady Mostyn's oruelty, she 
romembered only that she was stricken down, 
snd she laboured early and late for her as she 
might have done for a beloved mother. She 
Wrote, begging her few relatives to come to her, 
but they declined on the plea that they could 
not endure to see poor Ciarisea so changed. 

Toen she and Barker watched alternate! y by 
the sffiicsed woman, and Althea grew pale 
With her long vigil and the unwonted confine. 
ment; but Oamille’s letters sustained and 
cheered her, He wrote very hopefally, His 
father was angry yet that he had married 
without his approval, bat he showed some 
signs of relenting, and they could well afford 
to wait antil Lady Moatyn’s illness terminated 
10 One way or another; hia little wife could 
trust to him and be patient. 

Bo the days and weeks wore by, and there 
was no change in her ladyship’s condition, 
Save that physically she grew weaker. 

er mind was 4 total rain, ahe knew no one, 
she had even lost all power of speech, and 
many atime Barker wept as she said. — 

Sne bad bette be dead, than lie there 

Ip'-e4 we a log |"” 





The season came once more toanend. All 
the fashionable fotks had left town, but the 
Mostyns stayed on, it being impossible to 
remove the invalid in her condition. It was 
an insnfferably hot summer, and Barker, who 
had gradually developed a warm affection for 
Althea, tried to persuade her to take a little 
much needed rest. 

“You are so pale!" she said, ‘“‘and are 
growing quite a shadow, miss. I promise I’ll 
send for you if any change takes place !”’ But 
the girl shook her head. 

“No, Barker, les me give her my services, 
seeing I oannot give her love. I owe all I have 
to her!” and = as she was, Barker could 
not shake her decision. 

She was glad afterwards that she had been 
so firm, because before another week had 
— the last great change had taken place, 
and Clarissa Mostyn had joined the “ great 
majority." 

Her sisters and nieces were af once com- 
municated with, and they swooped down upon 
the house like birds of prey, treating Althea 
with galling condescension, demanding little 
services of her which she was ill fitted to 
perform, and showing her by every look and 
tone that they considered her an interloper. 

The day before the funeral the kindly old 
solicitor called upon the lonely girl, requestin 
& private interview, greatly to the disgust o 
Mra, Ridge and her daughters. Althea found 
him waiting her in the library, and as she 
entered, he, advancing, met her with out- 
stretched hand, kissing her brow in a fatherly 
fashion, 

“My dear!” he said, “I felt I must aee 
you to-day, as I would save you all unpleasant- 
ness if possible. Sit down here beside me, you 
are looking too ill to stand!’ and he drew her 
gently toa couch. ‘I sappose you know you 
are not ex ected to follow Lady Mostyn to her 
grave!" 

‘Mra, Ridge has made me understand that, 
Me. Bennett." 

“IT am glad of that, because it makes what 
IT have to say much easier. Dear, through me 
Me. Fairleigh renews hia proposal, Are you 
still averse to the alliance?” 

‘*T oan never marry him,” Althea answered, 
with averted face. 

‘Very well. I would not force your inclins- 
tion for worlds; but I have another proposal 
to make, not nearly so binding. I may as well 
tell you, Althea, that Lady Moatyn has made 
not the slightest provision for you. All she 
possessed passes to Mrs, Ridge, with the 
exception of an annuity to Barker. It is a 
cruel will, but there is no setting it aside, 
Now, you are well aware that my home is a 
quiet one, that I am an eodentric old bachelor ; 
bat oan you be happy there? I wanta house- 
keeper who shall be a daughter too. Will you 
come?" 

“T am very ignorant,” Althea said, with 
gratefal tears in her eyes. “I should have 
st to learn.” 

“That is not the question. Oould you be 
happy with me, child?” 

‘Qh, yes; how could I fail to be so when 
you are so g20d? Bat, Mr. Bennett, [ have 
something else to say. Perhaps you have 
heard that I promised to marry Monsieur 
Delaunay, when he returns to claim me I 
must go!” 

‘‘T am content, child, to take you on that 
understanding. Young hearts naturally taro 
to young hearts, and nothing would please me 
so well as to see you happily married. Now, 
get your things together an 
I wish to spare you all possible annoyance. 
Get Barker to help you, for I have little time 
to waste. This is a busy day with me.” 

So her little store of worldly goods was 
promptly packed. Barker bade her a tearful 
good-bye; the Ridge family congratulated 
her offensively on her great good fortune, and 
then she tarned her back for ever upon them. 

Once safe in Mr. Bennett's comfortable old- 


fashioned home, she lifted her face to his and 


kissed him with grateful affection. Then she 
said, a little nervously, — 


come with me. | 


“To morrow, when you return from the 
faneral, there is something I must tell you. I 
will have no secrets from one so good as you 
are to me.” 

“ That's right, little woman, 
cealments of any kind.” 


I hate con- 


CHAPTER IY. 


‘© Your beauty is no beauty to him now ; 
A common chance—right well I know: it— 
pall’d— 
For I know men: nor will ye win him back, 
For the man’s love once gone never returns.” 
Tennyson. 


Lavy Mostyn was laid to rest. The will 
had been read, and Mrs. Ridge had acknow- 
ledged its propriety. Mr. Bennett returned to 
his house disgusted by her callousness, At 
parting she had said to him,— 

‘** You perfectly understand that Miss Mos- 
tyn has not the remotest claim upon me, and 
my lamented sister evidently thought she had 
done all that duty demanded, or she would 
have made some provision for her. But I do 
not wish to be hard with the girl, and so I 
should be glad if you would oarry this little 
gift to her,” and she carefully counted out two 
guineas in silver. Mr. Bennett quietly put 
them back again. 

** Mias Mostyn is not in sach dreadfal straits 
as you imagine, Mra. Ridge; as my adopted 
daughter she will, at least, have the neces- 
saries, if not the laxaries of life,’ and bowing 
himself out of the irate lady's presence, he 
went home wards. 

Althea had prepared high tea for him, and 
herself presided at table. Despite her pallor 
and the sombre hue of her dress she looked 
very beautifal, and so Lorrimer Bonnett told 
her smilingly. 

He ate heartily, Mrs. Ridge's hospitality 
being of the most meagre kind ; and the dainty 
repast being ended, he, seating himself by the 
fire, said,— 

** Well, my dear, what sort of day have you 
had? I was sorry to leave you so long 
alone.” 

‘It has bsen a sad day,’ Alshea answered. 
“I oould not help being sorry for Aunt 
Clariasa, and wishing we had been better 
friends." Then, after a pause, ‘Mr, Bennett, 
I would like to tell you my seoret now; and if 
you are angry with me, I can go away without 
one thought or feeling of anger in my heart 
against you.” 

Then she told him all her simple tale, her 
love for and secret marriage with Camille 
Delaunay, of his father's gradual thawing 
towards her, and all her hopes of joy to 
come. 

The solicitor listened gravely. In hia heart 
he was doubifal of any happy result from 
such a marriage, but he was far too kindly to 
hint so much, 

‘‘T am glad you have made a clean breast 
of the matter, my dear," he said, kindly. ‘ It 
ia best for all concerned that I should know 
the trath, and I shall be bat doing my duty 
| in communicating with Count Delaunay. 
|! I¢is bat juet you should take your rightfal 


! position.” 

‘*‘ And you are not angry with me, sir?” 

“Could you not substitute guardian for 
| that obnoxious sir, Althea? Angry ! no, child ; 
| under your unfortumate ciroumstances I hardly 
' gee what else you could have dons. I shall be 
sorry to lose my ward and companion, bat if 
it ig for your good, I shall rejoice, I have 
| always wished you were my own child !” 

“Thank you,” the girl answered, ewe | 

gently, and crossing over to him she 
him of her own free will, ‘'I echo your kind 
; wish,” 

When she had gone to her room Mr. Ben- 
| neté sat down and wrote Camille, telling him 
that Althea had confessed all, acqaainting 
him with hor condition consequent on Lady 
Mostyn's death, and entreating him openly to 





J olaim his young wife. 
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In duetimean answer oame—but notfrom | heart-ie-gone from me?" oried Althea, wildly, | Impossible! Camille was ont; bat it 
Camille. Eis. letsers, shongh fervent, bad | and with wbitter.cry she fell to the ground | Monsieur would leave his addgesa, he (the 
heen lesajfrequent of jate, Is was. Cornt | aneanassians, Conn’) would not fail to place it in. hia, hands 


Delaunsy who wrote, and in this fashion,— 


“Sin,— 

‘*My son has given me your com. 
munication to do with as I will. I know all 
the circumstances of his unfortunate attach. 
ment, and consider that any enffering which 
may accrue to the Jady in question id of her 
own working. We are not a rich family, and 
it ig necessary my son should marry wealth 
it he would support cur dignity in a becoming 
fashion. He has aseured me that the lady 
who claims to be his wife is of irreproachable 
birth and breeding—so far, so good—but she 
iz pommileas, and I refuse on that account to 
admit her into our family circle, I am sar- 
prised that you, being a man of Jaw, should 
not understand the position in which she is 
placed. In England, it is trne, she is my 
son's Jawfal wife; in France:she has. not the 
slightest claim npon him, because he was 
under twenty-five when the absurd farca took 
place, and he hed not.asked or received my 
conrent, and consequently is:as free. as the 
venient infant. Trasting you will cansider 
this as final, and accept the situation: with 
grace, 

“TJ romain, sir, 
Yours, &c., 
“ Datavnay.” 


Dhe litile eolicitor eat staring a4 the. hatefal 
epistic with wide, blank eyea, Was it true 
Althea was a wife and yet no wifo? Hadber 
young husband ceased to love her? Oenld he 
(Mr, Bennett) go to ber and break the dread- 
fal.sews? No, @ thousand.times, no. And 
yet how dared he keep her in ignorance? 
Seon or date he must civalge the truth. Ib 
would -be cruel to keep her in suspanse, 

i he went to an adjoining room, 
where the girl sat playing. 

“ My dear,"’ he said, gently, ‘‘I-have some- 
thing to show you which I am afraid will 
cause you greatest unhappiness, but it is 
necessary you should know.” 

She rose from the music stool, trembling 
exocedingly. 

‘'I widl try to be brave,” she said, gaspingly. 
“I will nos ory out. Tell, me what. is this 
Greadfal thing?" 

For azewer he put the Connt's letter into 
her bend. She read it throngh without a 
word, bat hs saw her grow white and her lips 
quiver. When she had finished ghe gave is 
back to him with a qaiok shudder, 

“ Gamille knows nothing of this. He loves 
meeand isthe soul of honour! Bat is it true 
what this dreadfal man.says? If I am. not 
Camille's wife, then what am I?” 

“I do not know until. we have bsen to 
Brance, Toere I will make all necessary 
searches into their very queer laws, and 
Althea, you must help me to fight .your 
battle, Ob, yon poorchild! you poor child ! 
I dare not bid-you be too. sanguine. Monsieur 
Delannay's silence seems 40 eondemn him. 
And men.are-not like women; absence is, as 
® role, fetal $0 their love.’ 

The girl put her white hands up to her 
whiter brow, 

** To. believa Camille falee wonld be 49 kill 
me!" she said, . “Lets me keep my 
faith inchim so loog.asI live! On, gnardy |! 
guardy } with all:my heact Llove him! And 
before Heaven's own altar we swore to be 
loyal chuaband and wife through all oar lives 
tocome. Idare not distrust him. I-skould 
go mad if E.did. Tell mewhattodo? Shall 
I write him? You mell -believe he doos not 
movein this:?" 

“Iewish Econld! I hate to kill faith and 
hope in so young a heart as yours. Bat, my 
dear, I am, atraid—I am afraid. Taare ia 
nothing we can do bat go to France and 
interview your hueband and the Oount. If 
they are false, as I belisve them, we must 
appeal:to law.’ 

“And what will hat avail me if Camille's 





The lawyer summoned his old -honsekeaper 
so. his-acsiatance as:he placed the girl upon a 


eouch, 
** Poor obild!"’ he asid, under. hia breath. 


‘You had better far be dead! From yoar 
birth your life has been a shadowed one.” 

Bhe lay so long insensible they aJmasi 
thought her dead ; and muchas Mr. Bennetié 
loved her, he felt he canld hardly ragret the 
closing of that young life which must now be 
such a burden to baar. 

Bat rest was not to he Aléhea's portion yet. 
With a qaick convulsive ebadder she opened 
a a and pressing -her hand to her brow, 


“What has happened? What me 
faint? Ah!I know, it all comes back to me 
now. I wish that I were dead!” 

With the housekeepers. aid she rose, begging 
she might co to her own room, 

* You wall do nothing rash, dear child?” 
asked Mr. Bennett, amxioualy. 

She looked a4 him with weary eyes, 

‘ Lehall not take my life if that ia. what 
you.msan,’’ she said. ‘I only want to think 
it all ont, to get a little conrege, a little 

; aud for the.ress I leave myeell and 
my fmtare wholly in your hande." 

He was halt afraid of ber calmness, bat kics- 
ing her, he let her to, and did not see her, till 
the next morning, when she came down white 
and -heavy -eyed, listless in manner, weary of 
voice. They breakfasted together, or, rasher 
they mace a farce of breakfasting, and then 
Me. Bennet’ said,— 

“ Tis. is a matker-which must have omr 
immediate attention; when can you be in 
readiness to leave for France ?"’ 

“Tn. an bour’s time if neoessary,” she 
answered feverishly ; “certainty will not be 
80 orusl as euspence,”’ 

‘“‘We will cross to-night, then; make all 
needfal arrangements, and brace yourself to 
reset the worat: I dare not-bid you hope.” 

They left early for Dover, and catching the 
packet, made a quick jonrney to Calais; there 
they halted, Mr. Besnatt ceeing his. charge 
was in great need of rest, and it:wae not ontil 
the following day they proceeded to Paris 
where the Delancays were for the time resid- 
ing, and they went at once to the Oount's 
aparéments. He was in and received them 
witn oold canrtesy; he regretted extramely 
that Mr. Bennett and Mice Mostyn ahonld 
consider it neeessary to rehearse this un- 
Pleasant affair, he was deaolated to think of 
the needless fatigne they had undergone ; for 
the rest Camille had been desperately foolish, 
and, perbaps, knowing the law of his own 
conntry with regard to such marriages as hie, 
not quite so candid as he might have been, 
Yet the blame was not wholly his; made. 
moiselle mnst pardon him if he said . that 
she had behaved in the matter ag no pro- 
perly-minded girl wonld, For her own pake 
let her avoid scandal—she was not harmed in 
the-eyes of the world—she could return to 
her. avn conntry, where doubtless. she wonld 
find others to appreciate her youthful 
chanms.” He.ceaced withan wiry bow which 
Althea did not heed—she was eitting with 
down, dropped Hds and compressed hips—bnt 
the solicitor started up, seying sternly, — 

“Do you realize how great an inanld your 
words-are to my ward? I tell you, sir, that 
having begun to act, I shall not rest content 
until thie soandalons case is ended. Your 
son deliberately set bimeelf to win this lady’s 
love; it: was;he who urged her.seoretly4o unite 
herself tochim—and, by Heaven, he shall not 
sheke her off like a light-ofdove. If there is 
= in this acenrsed country, Liwill have 
+.” 

The Count shrugged :his shoulders. 

“As you please; but.consider the exposure 
and expense.” 

“My ward has nothing ¢#o fear, and the 
expense I can bear. Will you let:me-see your 
son—here and now?’ 





on his retarn, He» wonld.call or not. 
ohore—if he. were wise he would not call” - 

Toen Althea rose, and went slowly towards 
the smiling Frenchman ; she lifted her eyes to 
the oruel, handsome face, and saw no hint of 
pity there ; hat. she mnst make.one last effor; 
on her own behalf. 

Oh!" she said, in a broken voice, do 
not deke all hope from me! You never can 
know how I have loved and honoured him; or 
how, for my sske, he eaid he wonld bsar 
poverty gladly. For his sake, those who chou!d 
have been good so me made my life a burden 
to bear; bat I loved him and olung to him 
shrongh all, nothing could shake my allegiance; 
and before High Heaven I am hia wite, ict 
men say what they will, Oh, give bim beck 
to ms—do not have this ain upon yonr oon. 
roience !—or if his heart ie changed and holds 
me no dear, at least hefore the world 
les him juatify me. Tell me—solemnly, as 
though in the presence of death—does Camilic 
love me yes? Ie it by his wish or com. 
mand that this has come upon me?” 

‘*I¢ was by hie wish. Good Heaven! will 
not mademoiaelle aoospt she word of a soldier 
and agenticman? Of conrse, it is hard upon 
mademoieelle; but she will in time forget 
—love is the most fleeting of passions, Bat it 
any recompence it-waein Oamille’s power to 
make, will induce her to withdraw her 
elsim——”’ 

He got no farther; for the first time in his 
life Mr. Bennett saw Althea stirred, by fierce 
anger—all the fiercer beoanse of ita very 
qaietade. 

“T will nob believe one word that you have 
speken. I cannot accept-even she oath of one 
who bas degraded hie profession, and lost his 
claim to the prond tisle of gentleman by 
attempting to bribe a virtaons woman tc 
relingaish her olaim. to virtue. Iwill have 
my rights. I will not meekly spbmit to dis- 
grace and seorn. If Monsieor Delaunay has 
any regard for me, any respect for hia aame, 
tell him that.as he valaes bis happiness, he 
will not refaee to see me to-night-—and in my 
guardian's presence. Come,’ tarning to the 
solicitor, ‘let ua go—this man's presence is 
polation,” 

“ Yon will-+hear from me,” said Mr. Bennett 
to the Count, who seemed staggered by 
Althea’s.out burat. 

Then taking the poor girl's hand, he led he: 
away. 

Dhe door of.an adjoining salon stood open. 
There were two ladies eeated there, engaged in 
some delicate fancy work; the elder, who wat 
not more than sventy-three and bandaome, 
looked up and Janghed as they passed—a short, 
ornel Jlavgh, ‘ 

‘So that is Camille's ficat choice,” ehesaid, 
“let her keep him if she can!” The other 
made no anawer, but mhen theyhad gone down 
afew céairs they heard she sound of hixh- 
heeled shoes in sheir wake, and & voice. that 
anid, — * 

“Stay, if yon please. I must speak to you! 
and turning were canfronted by the younger 
of the ladies. 

She waa fall and angnlar, and the only 
beauty of her face lay in her dark eyes; be 
pus out-her hands to Althea. F 

‘Oh! you poor ohild!” ehe said, pitifolly. 
“J heard sllthats passed between you and 
my guardian, our decor was open, 

Babes would have it so—and I felt I —7 
not let you go without telling you how sorry 
am for you, ar-how useless:it ia for you to fight 
ont this crcel, unequal fight. You do nod 
guess how hard are our laws upon women. 
Yon have no redress!” 

“Bot I am bis wife!” Alihea said, 
trembling. 

“In England, yes; bn not here!” 

Then Mr. Benness broke in quickly,— 

“* Who is Madame Bonaire?” - 

“ The woman Oamille isto marry. She ie 


rich and beautifal; bat she ia not a good 
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= 
woman. He leves heras men sometimes love 
gach women. She has fascinated him, domi- 
nated bis will until it is merged in her own. 
Uatil he cannot reet- epart from her!" 
“Ah!” The eee A came — 
lips, eyes went up 
ey eon ees with piteous entreaty 
in their depths. ‘ I-ean trast you!” she said, 


simply aca child. ‘‘ When you see bim you’ 


will tell him whatIeay. You will assure him 
éhat I love him still, that I. am ready to 

on his feult egainet me if he will bat do 
me justices, that, being hie-wife, I will be oon. 
fent‘only when I have taken my lawful posi- 
tion; say, too, I wait hia coming |" 

“J will give bim your mressage, but I dure 
not bid you hope. Madame Bonaire isnot 
only beautifol, but unecrupoleus, She likes 
Gawilleand she-loves a titie!"’ 

“t Who sre you, young lady, that you speak 
go illof your friend |!’ questioned Mr. Benvett, 
who was fast beceming suspicious of every- 
thing Frenoh, and was simost prepared to 
swear an bonest Prenvchman could net be 


found. 

“J.am Angelique Rolande, and Madame 
Bonaire is not my friend!’ she answered, as 
she flitted awey. 

“Tt ever!I am reduced to gain my own live- 
lihcod 1"! said Madame, as Angelique entered 
the salon, ‘1 ehall not ask-you for references as 
to charueter. I heard every word you said!” 


ee 


CHAPTER VY. 


*€ Void in law !” said the Courts. 
‘‘ Something wrong in the ferms |" 
- * _ o * 


** Sach a marriage was worth an old song!” 
£. B. Brouneng. 


Pasnars Camille Delaunay bad-some linger- 
ing eense of remorse, perhaps he hoped 
by sn interview with Aishea to dissuade 
ber from her porpose and save himeelf 
somevexposure. However that might be, he 
pronted:her request for an-interview, sppesring 
that same evening at. their botel, He would 
much have preferred secing ber:alone, but Mr. 
Bennett wae resolute to-etsy ; he did not in- 
tend this epecious Frenchman -ehould cajole 
Althea into premises which might burtheree)f 
ord leavedum free to work bis wicked will ; 
bot be allowed the girl, as it'were, to conduct 
her own osee, sitting by in colemn sience, 

Ae Camille entered, sbe rose white and 
trembling. He offered bie band with slightly 
embarressetivsir. Althea did notvtake it, but, 
lcoking steadily into his.eyes, aeked,— 

“De you come-ee my hueband? ” 

“Lowme because you sent for me,” he 
snewered, eu) leply. 

“dod not from any dingering renee of love 
or duty? Camille, is it true that you are 
felestoevery vow you made, that you wish 
new = shake me off ?” 

“Do not gut the case s0 onplessantily, 
Alibes. You don’t suppore ‘ant whee we 
Went through a form of marriage, I gave one 

ght to cur own Jaws, or ever intended 
you. For the matter of that, 1 have 

not bort-you in the Jeast. No one browse of 
rol folly pave ourselves, no one need ever 


“You mesp,” ehe said, in a strange, bard 
Voiee, ‘“yon:do not love meany more? You 
do net intend to seknowledge me as your 
Wife? fw itnet eo?” 

“Fou refuee to‘vee bow awkward is my 
Position,” he retorted, tretfally. “If I doas 
you Wich, my father omste ‘me'cff ; and I can. 
Hot, T will’ tot go back to the poverty end 
Grudgery of my lifein England. Even should 
I retornowith you, I could at any time free 
Mmytelf from-you by eseaping bere, and in that 
once you would be most unfortunately placed. 

‘he truth. if you will bave it in all its 
blontwees; is—P bave ceased to love you.” 

Bhorgave # wherp ory and fell againet the 


‘Wall, ber bands preesed hard upon her heart. . 


Mr. Bennett sprang forward with the one 





word, “Scoundrel!” and but that Althea 
roused herself to come between the two men, 
blows wontd have been exchanged. 

“ Bowy,” she-paid, “Jet there-be no violence; 
end you, Camille, my one time lover, the 
hueband I hold so dear, hesr me bot a 
moment, You know.all that you were to me, 
bow eubzerviens I wasto your will. You can- 
not forget how persistently you sought me out 
in my sorrow end my loneliness. Oh! better 
for me, better for me that you bad left me 
eolitary all my days, than so bave ruined my 
lite, and tamght me distrust of all that makes 
the world seem fair. I would have borne 
poverty for your sake upmurmauringly; I 
would have toiled with and for you early and 
late, never cating how mean my labour was, 
20 that we were together, as once we hoped to 
be. I used to be gentle and kindly in-thoze 
days you sre so eager to forget, but—but the 
knowledge of thia dreadfol wrong you have 
put upon me bas changed me suddenly snd 
awfully. I will pot submit to it; your lswa 
Bhall jndge between us. Srrely wo euch vile 
thing oan be done in a Obristian lend as to 
brand an innccent girl with infamy. You 
bave heard me; now, I pray you, leave me. 
I hope we ebasll not meet again until our fate 
is decided for better or for woree.” 

‘* Tt will be woree for you; he eaid; isking 
up bis hat; ‘and even were it possible for 
the cecision to be in your favour, do you tup- 
pore I would live with a women who had 
made me ridiculous, and the eubject for 
soandal, Sir!’ flashing upon the: eoclivitor, 
‘you are ill-aéviced to forther thie lady's 
wishes. But co your woret; I defy you both |" 
and then, without a: fsrewell look or word to 
hie young wife, be went ont. 

And ebe flung berself, weeping, into her 
guartian’s arms. 

“Oh! my hoeband,” the moaned, “my 
busband I loved’ so troly, I reverenced co 
fondly, I-wish that I bad died before I knew 
all the blackness of your heart! ”’ 

She moaned and writhed in her esgony 
from time to time; but with this awful 
cHamity,a new nature seemed born in fer, 
end prerently ehe recovered her self-control, 
and with white cet face, she said, — 

“TI desire only my rights now. The Jove 
that msde my heart glad is dying, stricken 
gown by his ruthless band; sand in time— 
ch, yes, in time—the pain will grow lees 
snd Jees, ontil even you, who love me, will 
come to forget that I ever euffered because of 
him.” 

‘* Heaven grant you may suffer.no hitterer 
blow than he to.dsy.bas dealt you! Your 
future shovid ke bright to atone for the 
Grendfol past,” 

In the morning Mr. Benreté went to re- 
tain a celebrated coureel, from whom he 
learned the trial could not posribly come on 
for three months, 

So leaving matters in his hsnds; be re- 
farmed to England with Althea, and the 
patore of their bueiness was revealed to no 


ore. 

How the poor child bore that time of 
suepense she could not tell. She grew paler, 
thinner, more and more depressed as the 
ésys went by, until Mr. Bennett feared for 
her life and rearon. 

The Cannt Delaunsy bad sgein cffered to 
“recompense Mies Mostyn for her wounded 
feelings, and the supposed injury she bad re- 
ceived.” To that letter the solicitor mace no 
reply. 

Teo days before the trial was to take place 
Mr. Bennetts and Althea once more crossed 
the Channe!; and the former’went at once to 
his couneel. 

My dear sir,” be said, “I sm afraid you 
baven't the faintest chence of succecs. It is 
simost a pity you bave determined to go 
throogh with this : it will result in faitore.” 

“J shall at lengs‘bave bed the satisfaction 
of unmasking a villain, ard my ward can have 
no forther doubt about her position with re- 
gard to Osmille Delaumpy.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders; 











“ He won't suffer in the least from the ex- 
posure. We think nothing of these things in 
France, A young man’s escapades in this 
direction are treated Jeniently—it is the gir. 
who suffers. The world's way, no more." 

At length the day of trial came. Althea, 
deadly pale, but oatwardly composed, created 
some little sensation as she entered the 
crowded court; but bers was not the type of 
beauty to sppeal to the volatile French folk. 
Glancing from her to Madame Bonaire, who 
sat fanning herself with a huge. red fan, the 
general opinion was that Camille De'aunay 
had every excuse for bis infidelity, 


**She was the woman to choose: 
He had eyes, was a man in his heart.” 


All that followed reemed as & dream to the 
unhappy young wife, When she stood up to 
testify the truth of her story, ber brain was 
in a whirl, her limbs were cold and numb, 
and the faces surrounding wers none of them 
Cistinct stave Madame Bonaire's, with its cet 
triumphant smile. 

Was that her own voice spesking in such 
muffled, distant tones? What words were 
those she said? And why did the pecp'e 
stare and smile amongst themeelves as the 
case-went on ? 

Why did they langh when Oamille—once 
her Camille—took ber place and poke in a 
high clear tone? His words she could not 
understand for the throbbing of ber heart ard 
brain. But in a little while Mr. Bennett 
toucked her hand. 

“Althea, you must try to grasp the mean- 
ing of the verdict ; and, without heritation, it 
came pitiless and clesr. ‘‘ That as the cefen- 
Cant had married without bis father's coneent 
or knowledge, bimecif. being under twenty- 
five, and-not a ratursliced Englishman, the 
ceremony was null and void. In France tho 
plsintiff bad no claim upon him. He wes fre 


-to contract a cecond alliance.” 


There-was the sound of applaure. Then it 
seemed to Althea that-ceiling and walle were 
crushing in upon ber, that all those smiling 
faces were drawing nearer and nearer in their 
mockery. 

She gave one loud snd.awful ory, fell faint- 
ing into Mr. Bennett's arms, and as he carried 
her cut, Camille parsed by with Madame 
Bonaire leaning upon bis arm. 

When Althea came to berrelf she was in 
her‘cwn room, and.Mr. Bennett wes bending 
over her. 

“My child,” he raid, “ the worst has come, 
Call all your courage to your aid: you will 
need it.” 

She cavght his arm. 

* Kill me,” she said. **I sm a disgraced 
women—bound to him by all the laws we bold 
sacreéd—yet I have no claim vpon him. Tell 
me what I must dc—bow I can free myself of 
cve I now loathe even as I onoe loved bim. 
Oh! if you love me—if, incecd, I sm your 
eaughter in effcotion, do with meses Virginivs 
did with his outraged child, 1 cannot bear 
my shame.snd five!” 

* Hush! You are talking wildly, and I will 
not hear you. Listen to me, Hardly sny of 
our home friends know sapytbhing cf your 
wretched etory—let.ua sgree to forget it. Jf 
Camille Delaunay marries Madame Bonaire 
you can. claim your freedom, but I hardly 
think you could bear the publicity which & 
trial at home would entail. Surely you bave 
bad enough of love and lovers mot to trust 
yourrelf again to any man's keeping. Come 
home with me, my daughter, end Jet it be my 
pleaenre to brighten your ead lot.” But be 
spoke to deaf eare—Althea Isy back uncon: 
scious upon her pillows. 

The following day he brought -her back to 
England; and there bowed down by grief and 
sense of shame, she fell ill of alow fever, 80 
that for weeks she hovered on the very brink 
of death. ‘ 

Very, very slowly she came back to life and 
strength, butnot to her old self, Something 
of tenderness and grace had gone from her,, 
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never to retarn save perhaps under the in- 
flacnos of a happy love. Tae gentle, trastfal 
natare whish had never nourished a hard or 
evil thought of anyone, was warped and em- 
bittered, and only to Mr, Bennett was she the 
same kindly soul. 

If she oonld have found some work to do 
she would have found life easier; but the old 
man liked to have her about him, and refased 
$0 le} her go out into the world. 

Bat think of her position, By the law of 
this land she was atilla wife; neither free to 
iove or wed with any other, whilst the laws 
of France held she had no claim upon th; 
min whose name ehe should have borne. 

Lite went heavily by for one long, dreary 
year. It ssem2d to Althea that she lived 
ceaturies in those twelve months. Her heart 

fel: cold and dead withia her, and she had 
no} the least hope of joy to come. 

All the love she had ever felt for Camille 
was dead, killed by hia own villainy. She 
heard that he was married to Madame Bon. 
aira, and she heard it with goarce a pang. He 
was not the man she had worshipped—not 
sha impossible ideal she had enshrined in her 
heart of hearts, She tarned loathing from 
hin now. 

At the commencement of the second year 
“Mr. Bannett, who had long been ailing, was 
compelled to keep his room. ‘ Gradual decay 
of constitation,” said the doctors. He did 
no\ need them to tell him this. He knew the 
eni was near. Taking Alshea's hand in hia, 
he aaid, feebly, — 

** Don’t fret for me, dear. I'm an old man, 
ani lam worn with work. It ia well I shoald 
give place to the young and strong, and there 
ig n29 one $0 mourn my loss save you. Waen 
I axa gone, dear child, Heaven will give you 
otoer friends, and I sh sll not leave you penni- 
le33 in @ world that has treated you so ill."’ 

*‘Ob, don't! don't!” she oried, in a passion 
of tears, “I cannot bear that you should 
epsak thas now! What friend can be to me 
what you have been? Oh, my more than 
father, stay with me—for in all the world I 
stand alone!" 

** Poor child! poor child! Even I, old and 
weary as Tam, would be content to stay with 
you a little loager, yet if auch a thing might 
be. Bas the end is near, and there are so 
many things of which I would speak with 
you. Tam notarich man, Althea, bat I oan 
leave you enough to keep you from want all 
yoar days. I have sunk the bulk of my pro- 
petty in the purchase of an annuity for you. 
Is ia not much—only sixty pounds, but it will 
3tand between you and want; the remainder 
goss to my faithfal old Morton” (his house. 
Beeper), 

**You are too good to me," she sobbed, 
*‘and I have done nothing to deserve sach 
love from you. I have been nothing but a 
burthen and a trouble to you since I entered 
your house." > 

“No, no," and one — hand stole softly 
over the bowed, bright head, '‘ you have made 
my home brighter for me. Bat now, whilst 
I have strength left me to speak, let me tell 
you how fires I came to love you as my own 
child. Years and years ago when I was com. 
paratively young, I was in great haste to 
gtow rich, because I had set my whole heart 
upon ome woman, and much as I loved 
her, I knew she would not acoapt so poor a 
parti as I then was. So I speculated, and 
spscalated foolishly. I saw nothing before 
me but ruin, and I was desperate. It was 


then your father accidentally dissovered my | 


strait, amd remembered gratefally certain 
litsle services I had rendered him and your 
her ae mother when she was only his 

lL ‘céé. 

‘He left me with a few cheering words. 
Tus next day he returned in company with 
your mother; and half-laughin epee 
she thrust a little roll of notes into my hand, 
Praying me to take them as an earnest of 
sheir friendship. She and your father had 
Soli their plate and their few jewels to help 
m: in my time of need, and through their 
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| loyal affection I weathered the storm and 

saved my credit. Can you wonder, then, that 
I tarned to you with a fatherly affection, and 
that bat for the interference of Lord and 
Lady Mostyn I would have taken you at once 
into my homes?” 

He lay quiet awhile, and the kneeling girl 
lifted her head to look at his peacefal face; 
then she kissed him solemaly and slowly, for 
inexperienced as she was in such matters, she 
saw thai death had already set a seal upon 


im, 

Aud io the night he passed quietly away, 
and once more ‘Althea was left in the world 
ng bat, thank Heaven, no longer penni- 
eg, 

With her small annuity she mizht even live 
in comfort in some remote country place, bat 
this idea was hatefal to her. 

She must fiad work, for in work lay her 
salvation. §) she cash about in her own 
mind how to employ her time and sach talents 
as Heaven had given her, 

Aad she was not long in making her choice. 
Through the mediam of the dailies she 
learned that nurses were needed badly in a 
certain East-end hospital. There was no 
remuneration given, the training was rigorous, 
and the patients mostly of the moat poor and 
degraded class, 

ere, she thought, lay her work. She had 
suffered. could she not the better aympathise 
with suffering? Would not her broken heart 
throb in unison with every broken, weary 
heart appealing for love and pity t 

There was no, one in the wide world who 
needed her ; ah, then, Ye! not consecrate her 
life to the sick, the sad, the needy ? 

She went to ths hospital and interviewed 
the kindly matron, who very much donbied 
her strength to perform the daties she pro. 
posed performing. Bast examination proved 
Althea less delicate than was supposed, and 
so she joined the great band of noble women 
who labour only for others; and being anxious 
to lose herself atterly to the world, she cast 
aside her old name, and was known only as 
Biater Christine ; and the nom dz plume saited 
her spirituelle style of beauty, clad aud olang 
about her; and in that place of euffering there 
Was no one more beloved than the new sister, 
who had forall a kindly word, a gentle smile, 
,; Aad in this wise Althea foand her_work. 








CHAPTER VI. 


| £* Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone.” —Byron. 


Sue lived in this way for threa years, hear- 
ing nothing of Oamilie Dalaunay; with hor 
days so fall of work that she had no time for 
brooding over the past, which, indeed, was 
becoming to her lik; the memory of an evil 
dream. 

Tae love she had cherished was dead long 
since, slain by his rathless hand; and when 
| she thought of him at all, it was to wonder 
| how she oould have given all her life into his 

hands. 

Oas day a patient was brought into her 
ward. He was of a very different type toany 

| iamate there, being magnifisently propor- 
tioned, and bearing the stamp of high breeding 
on hia pale, unconscious face. 

| *' Street accident,” said the house surgeon, 

, briefly, ‘‘He will need all your sare, Sister 

Christine.” 

“ How did it happen?" she asked, gently 
assisting to remove the stranger's coat. 

‘* Went to save a drunken woman. Bebtier 
have left her alone! Sucoseded in throwing 
her out of horse's reach—went down himself | 
He's badly hurt, too. Jast overhaul his 

keta, perhaps we shall find out his 
entity ! 

Bister Christine handed him a oard-oase 
which he duly examined. * 

“Great Soott! he's Barry Vivian, the 

; Arctic explorer. Mast communicate at once 
. With his friends. He oan't be moved for 
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weeks; bat we'll do our besi to bri 
through this. He's a hero, and anne 
‘yee = oy og P 
anything in the form of heroigm 
pecaliarly to Sister Christine, ang _ 
patient became an object of interest to her 
especially after a little old lady came Weepi ; 
to his bedside, declaring he was her only 
and thas her life was boaad up in him. §h, 
tarned to the narae whose sad, awect fags 
encouraged her to speak of all that was in her 
heart, and prayed that no labour might be 
spared to save the strong man brought 40 low 
and then she told sach stories of his go : 
and his heroism that the gentle, serious eyes 
of the younger woman shone brightly through 
her te ira. 

Mca, Vivian waa permitted to visit her aon 
daily, and between heraelf and the Sister there 
grew a great and realfriendship. Is was days 

fore the invalid recovered conscion 
and then his recovery was a0 slow that Sister 
Caristine and he had ample tims to cultivate 
each other's acquaintance; and she quickly 
learned that the one fault in his character 
was an overweening pride in his race and 
name. 

Oa his part he grew to watch for her coming, 
and his eyes woald brighten at her approach, 
his voice woald take a new and tenderer tone 
when addreasing her ; and, a nong themselves, 
the other narsss smiled, and said Sister 
Cariatine could marry Barry Vivian when she 
would. N»one envied her her fortune, 
allliked their gentle companion, whose 
was sack a asaled book to them, and they 
watched with interest for the déaouemen they 
fels must come. 

Aad bafore she guessed the trath herself, 
Althea's heard had gone out to this man whose 
life was one long record of brave and noble 
deeds, It came apon her with a shook that 
he was dear to her, when she heard permission 
given for his removal? Waoat shoald she do 
with her life when he waa goneoutofit? Aad 
waa she free to love him—she who soarosly 
knew whether she was a wife or no wife! She 
bowed her head in inexpressible dismay and 
shame, and all that day she went about with 
so white and wan a face that the house- 
sureon himself com mented upon it. 

‘Tam gat your holiday begina next week,” 
he said, a kindiy tone, “‘ you are nearly 
prostrated, and quite‘anfit for work.” 

Then little Mrs, Vivian came to take away 
her gon, 

“IT have jast heard you are about to have 
your holiday,” ahe said; ‘‘ my dear, you mast 
apend it with us. I shall never forget that 
you have helpad to give me back my boy." 

Ani Althes was glad to go to the beaatifal 
old hoase by the shining river; she had had 
no idea that the Vivians were very wealthy 
people, and all she saw whilet with them wad 
a revelation to her. She liked to loiter 
through the lofty, lovely rooms, or saunter 
(generally alone) through the shady alleys, 
over level lawns down to the water-edge. 

Sometimes Mca. Vivian accompanied her, 
bat more often she stayed in the house with 
Barry who was anfi; yet for any exertion. 
And daily Althea’s love for her hoat inoressed, 
until she waz almost frightened to realise the 
height and depth of it. It was not the 
idolatrous worship she had given Oaaille, it 
was deeper far and more abiding, sesing that 
nothing bat death osuld quench it. Taen 
there came a night which she would remember 
as long as she lived, because of its passion 
and pain. She was sitting alone with Barry, 
Mra. Vivian having consented after mob 
persuasion, to dine with some friends, a0 
suddenly he took her hand in his, and begaa 
earnestly to tell her how dear she had grown 
to him, and how the one desire of his life 
was to call her wife. And then she would let 
him go no farther until she had told him all 
the trath. Ah! she loved him far too well to 
hide evan her miserable secret from him. 

“Let me speak,” ahe entreated, a little 
wildly. ‘ Taere is somthing connected with 


\ my past which I dare not hids from you. 
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Jove you—ob, yes, with all my heart I love | 
ou—and it is for you to decide if my love 
is a sin, for you to say what my duty is," 

He still held her hand ; through the gather- 
ing darkness she could see the outline of his 
face. That he did not release her, gave her 
, and very briefly she told her story. 

She spoke of her early life, its loneliness 
and lovelessness; of her first meeting with 
Camille and her subsequent marriage. The 
hold upon her fingers relaxed ever s0 little. 
She caught her breath in fear and trembling, 
pu} she would not break down yet. She spoke 
of the trial in Paris, of the verdict, which was 
a shame to those who uttered it. 

Barry had released her now, and in quiver- 
ing tones, she said,— 

“J donot know if Iam a free woman, but 
the law of my country will give me freedom. 
Do you bid me ask for it, do you atill wish 
me your wife ?"’ 

In the pause that followed, she could hear 
the wild ting of her own heart, and his 
dsep-drawa breaths. 

When he spoke, his voice was changed. 
She was glad she could not see his face. 

“ You have been most unfortunate,” he said, 
at length, ‘‘and from my heart I pity you 
even as I love you, but I will not tell you that 
I hold you free, neither do I ask you to make 
an appeal to your country'slaws. No woman 
can pase throogh such a trial as yours was, 
and would be again unscathed by scandal; 
and my wife maat be above reproach.” 

Her head drooped low, but never a word did 
she gay, and he went on, — 

“You should have told me this before you 
had made me so wholly yours. You must 
have Known how dear you were growing to 
me; why were you not more mercifal to me?” 

And only her low moans answered him. 

“Tama proud man, and my name is dear 
40 me—desrer even than you whom once I 
hoped to call my wife—and so we must part.” 

She lifted her head a little then. 

“Let it be go,” she gaid, very humbly. “I 
have no right to complain. I hope you will 
soon forgive and forget me; for, as Heaven is 
my witness, I did not mean to hurt you.” 

He drew his breath sharply as he bent to- 
wards her, 

“Kiss ma good-bye,” he said, harshly; 
“you have never kissed me yet," and jast a 
moment her clinging arms were about hia 
neok, her lips pressed to hia in that first and 
last wild kies ; then she was alone, and falling 
on her knees, she prayed for death. 

80a second time she was deserted by the 
man she loved. Not all her beauty, not all 
her sweetness, availed to save her such sorrow 
a8 few lives know. 

It she could have seen into the fature, she 
would have learned how Barry Vivian in time 
forgot her, taking to himself @ new love with 
nO tragic story in her past; and she would 
ca him happy in his children and his 

She would have seen Camille reigning in 
hig father’s stead, all hia early beauty spoiled 
by dissipation, and the misery his wife worked 
ous for him by her coquetries and violence. 

Bat these things were hidden from her. 
She did not guess what long years of toil lay 
batween her and the grave ; but she knew that 
20 other love would brighten her life, that 
Until death set her free she should hanger for 
the affection which could never ba hers, which 
had failed her in the eleventh hour, and 
od “wae the “pearlof price” within its 
Alas! poor Althea! she did not blame her 
over, she never harboared one bitter or angry 
thought againet him. 

he accepted his decision with a meckuess 
+ mag of despair, S16 even prayed, in that 

7 hour of her misery, that all good thinga | 
might b; hia, that no other cloud sBould | 
éver overshadow his daya. 

And then as her head drooped lower until | 
— chia rested upon her breast, and the 

tael tears stang her heavy lids, her poor 





white cheeks, she realised to the fall the truth 


, of the poet's words, that 


* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
ae ‘ - 
Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


[THE END.] 








POLLY’S LUCK. 
—o— 


Tae cows were coming home through the 
green shadows of the lane, one by one, to the 
measured tinkle of their bells. Down in the 
brook the yellow ducklings were disporting 
themselves, to the great terror of the speckled 
hen, their mother; and Polly Kent, forgetful 
of the cakes baking in the oven, stood in the 
ee. admiring the contents of the china 

awker's seductive barrow. 

"'T never have had a pair of vases for the 

rlour mantelpiece,” pondered she; ‘and 

ther says it’s all nonsense. But everything 
looks so dreary and bare, and I should so like 
these blue vases with the little gilt lines 
around them and the claw feet!” 

The hawker—a shrewd fellow—watched these 

8 Of her expressive countenance, as she 
turned the blue beauties over and over. He 
knew what she was thinking, as well as if her 
thoughts had been printed on her forehead. 

“ They are pretty, ain't they?” said he. 

“T never saw anything so pretty in my 
life!" eagerly cried Polly. 

*' They're just the colour of your eyes,” said 
Jem Brown. ‘Come now; I always did like 
to matoh things. I'll make them vases cheap 


to you. The price is ten-and-sixpence. Call 
it ten shillings,” 

Polly’s blooming countenance fell. 

*' I’ve only four shillings," said she. ‘ Ua- 


| less you would take eggs and butter in 


exchange." 

** Couldn't do that,’ said Jem. “I have 
no use for things like that. Eggs would get 
broke and butter would spill, jolting round the 
country in my cart. Bat I want you to have 
them vases. Say seven shillings? I wouldn't 
make ’em that price to everybody |” 

Polly shook her head disconsolately. 

‘' I’ve only four shillings of my own in the 
world !’’ she reiterated. 

“ Well, I'll trast you till the old man comes 
back. I'm going on farther,” said the hawker, 
‘‘and I'll stop as I come back to collect the 
balance," 

‘That would be no use,” sighed Polly. 
“Father says vases, and candlesticks, and 
china dogs are nonsense. He wouldn't give 
me @ penny.” 

“That's too bad!” said Brown, cordially 
sympathising with her distress. ‘ P'r'aps, 
though, you've got other things you could 
change? I sonfétimes take cast-off clothes 
I know a respectable old Jew who gives a 
decent price for ‘em, He's brother to the 
man who sells me china and glass.”’ 

Polly’s eyes brightened. 

“Oh,” oried she, ‘there's grandfather's 
old grey coat! When father hung it in the 
garres lash week, he said it wasn’t likely he'd 
eyer need it again. He's bedridden, you see, 
and only wears knit jackets.” 

‘*Sappose you les me look at it?” said 
Brown. 

Polly flew up the narrow, carpetless stairs, 
and presently returned with the garment in 
question. 

“S:ema to be pretty good," said Brown, 
scientifically fiogering it, and holding it up to 
the light to test its quality. ‘‘I guess it’s 
—_ the price of the vases, and a little to 

oot.” 

Poily drew a quick, flattering breath. 

‘‘It's mine,” said she. “I heard grand- 
father tell father that all he had was mine, 
because I nursed him through that last 
rheamatio spell. I'm not robbing anybody!” 


half-a-crown. And I'll be pleased to bargain 
with you some other time.” 

Polly scarcely waited for the wheels of his 
waggon to disappear down the lane, to the 
gteat discomfitare of the arriving groups of 
cows, before she arranged her vases on the 
mantelpiece. 

“ Look, ther, look!” she oried. 
‘* Aren’t they pretty ?” 

Old Mr. Kent smiled, and nodded and 
chuckled from his cosy, white-draped bed inthe 
kitchen bedroom, though with no very definite 
idea of what it was all about. Polly was 
pleased—Polly his pet—and so he also was 
pleased. And then he fell asleep and dreamed 
that he was a little boy, picking up chest- 
nuts under the old trees at home. 

The next morning all the neighbours 
knew that the old man had died peacefally 
at the turn of the night, 

‘* Well, well, sach is life," said one. 

“We're here to-day and gone to-morrow,” 
shrewdly observed another. 

*' He'd poner much outlived his usefal- 
ness,” said a third. “I guess Polly Kent 'l 
miss him the most of anyone.”’ 

He was right. Polly shed some vary genuine 
tears over the coffia as it was lowered into the 
ground already thiok with falling leaves. The 
old man had always been very kind to her. 

** Well, Polly,” said her father, as they sat 
drinking their tea when the fanera! was over, 
‘*T guess you'll come into your fortune now." 

‘My fortane, father?" 

“Not any great amount of a fortune,” said 
Kent. ‘“ Bat twenty-five pounds is some- 
thing!” 

Polly opened her blae eyes wide. 

‘‘ Father,” she said, ‘‘I don't know what 
you mean,” 

‘' It's what your grandfather got from the 
sale of that bit of ground,” explained Kent. 
‘“« He always said it was to be yours.” 

‘* Ig it in the bank, father?" asked Polly. 

David Kent uttered a snort of contempt. 

“In the bank?” saidhe. ‘‘No! What do 
you take me for? There's too many banks 
gone of late, and cashiers bunked. I wasn't 
goin' to help em along. No. It's in the left. 
hand inside pocket of — grandfather's grey 
coat that hangs upstairs. That was a good 
enough bank for me!" : 

Polly half started from her chair. 


grew very pale. 

“ Father!” she ove. 

“| Why, Polly, child, what's the matter?” 

“T—gold—that—ooat—a week ago—to & 
hawker—in exchange for the blue vases on the 
parlour mantelpiece, and half-a-crown !" 

‘* What hawker ?"’ shouted Kent. 

‘‘T don’t know, father. I never saw him 
before. I don’t even know his name.” 

David Kent rose up, walked slowly to the 
best room mantel, and taking the biue vases 
down, dashed them into fragments against 
the baok of the kitchen fire. 

‘‘There!’”’ he muttered. ‘Them vases was 
the dearest bargain youever made! Don’t let 
me never hear of no such folly again! Of 
course, we never shall hear any more of your 
hawker. £25 for a pair of blue china vases 
and half-a-crown! Well, you have sold your 
birthright for a mess of pottage |" , 

Nevertheless, when some one told him of 
seeing & china hawker with a grey pony off on 
the Bristol road, Kent harnessed hia horse 
and started off in that direction without loss 
of time. y 

‘There ain’s much chance,” said he; ‘bat 
it's my business to foller up every clae, Yoa 
can go and stay with your aunt till I come 
back. Jane and the girls will be glad to have 
you there.” 

Nevertheless, poor Polly had small heart for 
the merry Halloween games with which her 
cousin and half-a-doz3n of the neighbouring 
young people were celebrating the last night ia 
October when she arrived. 

‘IT don’s want to play, Jenny,” said she. 
‘My heart is as heavy aa lead.” 


She 





‘* Nobody ever s'pored you was,” said Brown, 


enoouragingly. 


‘Here's the vases, and here's ' 


‘That's the very reason,” said Jenny. 
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“ We want to cheer youup, You must play, 
Polly, darling! You tidet try your luck, like 
the'rest of ua! Please, Polly, do!” 

And so; with utiwilling finpers, Polly threw 
hef pair of GHestnuta into the red hedrt of the 
fire;'and snatétied her roasted apple from its 
blazing bath of brandy. 

She ldédked into the lodking plass, and saw 
nothing behind her but the joound face of the 
old kifohéen clock on the wall. 

‘€J#’a all Honsende,"’ said she. “I shan’t try 
any more!”’ 

‘‘Jont once again,” pleaded the merry 
young ‘ptople in chorus. ‘‘Kate and Nelly 
and little Fan are ‘going to try it, and 
you must too, It’s not too much, It’s only 
to ran three times around the old Fairy Tree 
in the hollow; andthen if you look into the 
spring behind the rook you really will eee your 
future husband's face looking over your 
shoulder. It’s beautifal, clear starlight, and 
this time the omen won’t fail.” 

And so, simply because it was easier to 
comply with’soticitations than to refuse, Polly 
Kent found herself, not without a pang of 
soperstitious terror at her heart, oni under 
the star-sprinkled sky, beneath the bougha of 
the Pairy Oak, close to a clear little spring 
which babbdled out from the heart of a steep 
rock where, accotding to famour, the fairies 
ones used’ to drink, 

Were those footsteps behind her? No, it 
was only the rustling ofthe wind in the ‘fallen 
leaves atvher feet, and timidly advancing, 
Polly ventured to glance atthe reflection of 
her own face in Nature's mirror. 

With a sudden shriek she sprang back. 
Close beside her own ‘another face was re- 
flected—s dark, atrong-featnred countenance, 

‘“J—I beg your pardon,” esid'a Voice. ‘I 
didn't mean to frighten “you. I've been’ watk- 
ing pretty fast,an’ I°darte bere for a dtink. 
Don't*srerivle so, ‘Phere ain't notin” to be 
atraid of. Why, Dieses my #oal, if 7 ain’t the 
very young Tady I“séld"the bias Ohica vases 
to! I've fttst Gore froth yodr hone, an’ there 
Wa'n't‘ nobédy at hottie, Gaess you afdn's 
a all’ that you was’ ‘seHing to Mme tras 

By.” 

Polly Is0ked at him breathiestly, She tried 
to epeak, but the words réfasted to’dome. “He 
wens on,— 

“I found a roll of notes in ‘one of the 
pockets, pinned ofréfally in. Twenty. five 
pouods, Aud I'm here to return it. ‘There 
sha'n't hottedy bave a chance to tay that 
Jem Brown’ ver overreached ’em in # bar. 
gain.” 

S32 Polly Kent came into her little fortane, 
atrer all, and her father was relactantly com- 
pelied to acknowledge that there was atteast 
one honest man on the face of the globe. 

Me. Kent bought a new set of bine.edged 
china of the peddier, as a sort of pvrace- 
offering to Polly,'and had even picked ont 
another pair of the blac vases to’replace thore 
he bed broken’in bia wrath,-when Jem him- 
elf interposed. 

“No, eaid he, “T'oan't sell you thonrvares, 
equire, E°want to make 'em apreech’ to Mies 
Polly, I ain't a omillionateoy bat T'mw well. 
to d@nian’ eneagh;and I guess Ioan efford 
the price of w pair of bine vaces.”’ 

a And Polly weoepted the gift'with emiles and 
ueties, 

When Jenny saw them on the maiitel #he 
nodded hertead exultantly. 

“ Ive goibg to cote “tris after ‘all, Polly,” 
she cricd—**it's going to come true! It was 
your ‘fature ‘htisbehd’s face that you saw in 
the #pring on All Halioween! Deny it if you 
van! ‘He hie been twice to see you ‘already | 
Deny iv it'yen dare!" 

“There's nothing to-deny,” ‘said: Potly, 
oolonting alovely rove-red. 

* Bat there will be! Yow like him, Polly, 
@on’s you?” 

And all that Polly woald an ~~ 

“1 WM you'néxt Helloween,” 


IN OLDEN DAYS. 
—do— 


Many of the good old Christmas customs 
are falling into disuse. If Coristmas ia etill 
a religious festival and a family gathering, it 
has lostthe distinotion of a feast that bound 
all ranks together, and that led to a commn- 
nity of feeling between high and low. Is’ was 
something to speak of Jong’ sgo. The huge 
Yule-log was drawn by the servante into the 
great hall, where each member, sitting down 
in turn on the log, sang a Yulesong, and 
@rank a cup of spiced ‘ale to a Merry Obrist- 
‘fas anda Heppy New Year. The log was 
then east onthe blazing fire, with prayers for 
the safety of the house and the beppiness of 
its immates ‘until the next Ohristmas-tide 
should come round again. Then was the 
ridtous'‘time of the reign of ‘the Lord of 
Mierule; then were the delicious Yole-oakes ; 
then were ‘pleasures provided for all; and 
then when'the huge candles were lighted, and 
the exertions in dancing, flirting, “romping, 
fanghing, kiesing under the mistletoe, singing, 
talking, and at last, though by no means least, 
eating and drinking, bad ‘pretty well 
exhausted the company, did the revellers 
gether round the crackling login the oapa- 
Cioud Whitney, singing ‘somes or telling 
‘Hegen@ary ‘tales, till the midnight obimes 
dispersed ‘the happy yroup. ‘In ‘these days, 
the ‘chief dich of the feast was the Doar’s 
head— not the goose end turkeyof nowadays— 
which was perfomed with rare “spices, and 
decked out ‘with gatiands of bolly and rose- 
Mery. It was brought in with pompous 
‘state by the head cook, a cong being obented 
in’ its ‘honour, either curing of sfter the 
repast, the first lines which ranasfoliowe :— 


The boar's head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays*and rosemary ; 
And I pray you my masters, be merry. 


Then followed the chorus, in which all lustily 
joined, Then, too, through.the olear crisp air 
of winter was heard the voiceot the wandering 
‘siogere, last remmant of English. mibetrelsy, 
appesling'to-the charity, which at that season 
rarely -tailed them, and reminding their 
hearers in the rimpte: earol strains of the 
eacred reason for their happiness. Bat even 
this haa lost. maok of its original character, 





= 


CHRISTMAS. 


—o— 





Autsovcn, as time rolls on, Obristmas 
¥eems to becothe more and more the particular 
holiday of children, all over the world their 
elders celebrate it too, and under its benign 
ipflaence’ seem young gain, lending them- 
setves 10 its pleasant inemories with ohildlike 
@bandonment, It'is from Germany we have 
teken our Cpefetnaus-tree. TheGerman house- 
wite and mother ‘thinks nothing » trouble 
whieh own-add tothe pleasure of tha ‘home 
@irole. ° Her Obristmas-tree is of entire home 
gfowth ;' shdin the presents that are meade, 
the'toys tat wre bought or invented to hang 
upon its branches, as it displays ite annual 
Wories and diffases radiance from “its htrdred 
lights on the happy faces about it, not ene 
member of her household but is remembered 
and represented om that tree of fove. ‘Their 
Christmas is, in truth, a beautiful sight. 

In Italy; sumptuous banquets are given on 
Ctrittame Eve ; and as it ie minetly fish, done 
tp in Wonderfal whd diverse ways, thatisshen 
corieumed, daring ‘the whole week vefore the 
great feast night little business is tranuacted 
pave at the fish-market. The log—a real Obrist- 
es log~iain full bwzsinthe kitchen, the great 
Gidiog hall is also crackling with ita roaring 
fire. Boys and girls now vie with’ esoh cther 
in rediting and showing off their accomplish- 
‘*nents, which have been learned expressly for 





ths'dayy toyplease ‘and strprise ‘their parents 





| by their progresa in the past monthg- 
| their presents of work, toasaing, or a og 
| are daly admired. Then comes handeg ; 
| per, making the obildren’s éyes glistenas thee 
fonat on the delicacies and delights beforg on 
After the repast is over, the parents, with 
| some of the eiders, retire behind a large our- 
tain creoted in the hall, which, when with. 
drawn, reveals a table loaded with suggestive 
parcels. Tieelders range themselves behind 
the table in demare silence, a5. ata given 
the eons and daughters; relatives and friends, 
in order of their age, are summoned to 
sppreach and bidden to thrust their hand into 
the orn and draw their los. This urn is to the 
Italian children what the Christmas.tree is to 
the Germans. Many a blank is-drawn amid 
merry jaughter; bat in the end each has a 
present, 

To Bweden an almost universal holiday ong. 
tom, exists of tying a shesf of corn 40 & "pole 
whioh is placed in the garden or near the 
house, for the benefit of the birds, which suffer 
severely at this season from the-in of 
the weather. Tina they do. not forget, when 
ell the land ia rejoicing in a general feast, to 
ehow kindness to the inferior animals. «After 
supper maeked figures come in, bearing o bell 
and a bavket of presenta for the household and 
friends ; and every house is iinminaied, and 
the members of each made happy in the wit- 
nessing and partaking of the mang pleasures of 
the season, 

In Australia, New Zealand and Africa, the 
holiday season comes at a time when the 
seston is at its busiest, Christmas is held, of 
course; butthe working members of: soolety 
have no leisure then for ita enjoyment; and, 
in@eced, if prewsed with orders, ‘have often to 
spend the day iteelf in hard work, It cannot 
then be celebrated, except by a rpscial few, 
with the hearty pleacore and care forgetting 
zeck with whith it is weloomed in Amerioa, 
|} England, Holland, Germany, and the whole of 
Chrietian Europe. 











FACETLA. 


Tue fool that killa himself never mistakes 
the wrong péreon. 

‘Drop mea line!" as the drowsing man 
taid to the fellow on deck. 

OonTEnTMeN?D is better than money,\and jast 
about as scarce, 

‘\ Wary do they nember oonviots?” "Be- 
‘ovase they've loet their ghod mames,” 

Ty one reepect the Iadies “have a. parallel, 
The spring chicken never télla ita 8¢e. 

Women jamp at conclusions end generally 
hit; men yeason things ont logidally and 
generally mies it. 

‘ Axp how did you feel, Mr. Dalith, when 
the great iceberg hang over your ship?’ 
‘' Perfeotly cool, Fassure you.” 

A woman mever ceet a baby without wanting 
to. ron to it; ® man mover sees a baby without 
wanting to ron fromit. 

Narore baa given to men one tongue, but 
two ears, that we may hear from orbere twice 
@8 much as we epeak. 

Tracnen (in grammar olase): “Tommy, 
correct the sentence, ‘ I kiesed Sasan onct.' 
Tommy (prowp'ly): “I hissed Sasan twict. 

“War shall we do to pses the time 


ladies, ‘' Let's just giggle as usual,” ‘ 
A TALKATIVE man was trimming the bear 
of Kiog Archelans, and aeked, ‘' How 
outit?” “In silence,” replied the king. 
Homrove says, ‘poeta are deoliving.”  Thit 
is evidently & misteke. Every poet will tell 
you that iv is the-edisers who até deslining. 
“Dip your father give you a good start in 
life?’’ “ Well, it wag forsib'e, and the old 
man put hie best foot forward 


it. 
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SOCIETY. SPA TISTICS, | MISCELLANEOUS, 


Broocues were formerly worn im men’s hats. 

Tax room in which Napoleon I. died is: now 
a #able. * . 

Two ladies were returned to Parliament in 
Baward 111.'s reign. 

Tan Egyptian lotus is the Istést ont, and 
sonsequently in general request. . 

Gzoncz LV. lett. az a paré of hie-estate three 
noidred * Whips and five Wandred pocket- 
podks. 

Tar Qaeen, it ia said, oan speak German, 
Frere, sid’ Italian, and ean réad Hindustani 
afd Spanish. 

Ir ia said that the cote, one of the three 
reigning emperora who reada the newspspers 
for himeelt'is Ksteer William. 

Yue Lord Chamberlain has received some 
¢vo handred applications for the cffice of 
Organiet’ of the Chapel Royal, 8%. Jantes's 
Palace, which ia about to become vacant. 

Ir. is said that in falfilment of a promise 
mafe to-hie wife whem they were married the 
Dake of Portland bar aircady given to:chari- 
tits £60,000 which he had won on‘the Tarf, 

Tapert is reason to believe that Lord Lytton 
Will ‘shdrtly resign the Paris Embassy, in 
eoritequetios Of the unsatisfactory state of his 
health; and that hie saccessor there is-to ba 
Lord Dofferin. 

Tas Empress Blizabeth did not forget to 
seid a meménto fo her gon’s timb‘on All 
Souls’ Day. -She ordered a large wreath of 
‘white’roves to~ be pleced on the ooffia, but 
directed ‘that it should be without streamers, 

We -areo -promised: manve and blae as a 
stylish combination, the biae tobe s rich dark 
rhage, and the mauve to be delidately light. 
ia may take @ Jittle time to get used to this; 
bat sigie’ works wonders, 

Jseannse Women are-nisrry Httle creatures, 
With eparklieg, Iiughing eyes. The best 
Writings of.the ootintfy ave from their pens. 
‘Toe gidls age rapidly, and soon loge their 
bédaty) bat never their vivacity. 

-Ar #he Rassisn Court it -was, and is, 
éiquctte ‘that the Empress and Grand 
Daohestes should choose their partners for the 
dénoe themselves. A géritioman of the 
chamber is especially charged with the cffice 
¢f telling the lucky individaals of the. Honour 
to@rded'to them. 

Tats fs #6 bea seagon of light colours, shades 
bith as were formerly consideréd Orly ‘euis- 
thle -for summer. Bat when one comes to 
‘think of it; in thedark, dull days of winter 
we*have’ all*the more need of -ooldur and 
brigtitness, 

lnival most certain thatthe eldest daughter 
of. Princess Cristian may shortly be con- 
#fatolated upon raaking a very excallént 
featch, aa there ie listie doubt that her 
‘*ipegements tothe eklest son of ‘the Grand 
Dike ot Heasve Darmétais will be announced 
slmoat immediately. 

Aovrry sensible order‘has been made inva 
Inrge fdreign factory, to the ‘effedt that no 
“oman employed on ‘the prethises shall have 
long hair, Experience has proved this pre 
Cation necessary, a9 fatal accidents have 
occurred by the hair of women being caught in 
the machinery. 

Tue Dake and Dachess of Fife intend 
sularging, altering,and improving Mar Ledge 
hefore next antumn. The ‘Duchess is nich 
«tacked to her Highland home, and has 
takenn -great/interestiin the-plana’ for’ altera- 
tim, WNioh will enable ‘Her Royal Highwess 
te entertain joss twice aa many vidifors’as she 
baa been-abie to do-this.antamn, 

Tue presen? Casr:is imhimselfia type of all 

Ossiang, moody, fatalistic, sad, yet violent 
when sroosed, crac! and implacable, greedy 
for conquest, yet postic, fond of musio,.and & 
patron of the srts—s singular combination, a 


Romancff.of the Romancffyis ‘this "Farber 
ot Rassia,”’ 


ant | 
Turret are about twenty synagogues in} 
London. — i 


i 


Onty one sonple in 11,500 live to celebrate | 
their diamond wedding. 

A NEEDLE passes through eighty-operatiors 
in its mannofacture. 

On *the 5th of April, 1890, the ‘National | 
Debs amounted to £689 944 027, or little more | 
than £18 per head of the population, the | 
annual charge being twenty-five millions, | 

Avsrria, the prihéipal matchnisker of the | 
old world, prodvces no lees than twenty-five | 
hundred tcns of them every year for export- | 
ation merely, In Eagtond the individual aver. | 
Sage is about eight perday. - 





GEMS. 


‘Taw talent of sficéess ia nothing more than 
doing what you oan do well, and doing well | 
whatever you osn. ' 

A yours issconsoions how little: bis elders | 
know until he gete to be an elder hinieelf. | 
Then he realizes the defioienoies of youth. | 

Tr you owa a msn, pay it; and don't pay it 
as if you were doing the man a favour. He 
ia the one who has done you a favour in | 
trusting you, 

Tue man who will not ‘exeonte his reso- | 
lutions when they-sre fresh upon bim can | 
have no hope from’ thenrafterward ; they will 
be dissipated, lost‘and stifled in the harry- | 
sourry of the world, or swamped in:the slough . 
of indolenee. 

Unvovsrenty all rational happiness consists 


Mencory is the enly liquid metal. 
Quzen Exizansta created only seven peers. 


Foxes are being imported from Norway by 
English hunting men, 

Ture are thirteen miles of : book-shelves in 
the British Museum, ; 

A RAILWAY GUARD Says that the fastest trains 
are always the safest, 

THe first thing a Japanese dées in the 
morning is to take down the entire front of 
his house, leaving the ‘whole of the interior 
open to view. 

Umertqias @¥6 ¥ately dséd in Aden, Arabia, 
Rain has fallen shere only twica in twenty- 
nine years, Previous fo thé Inet rain, whiok 
occurred in 1888 there was a period of dry 
Weather which lasted twenty-six-years, 

Att Esquimaux are superstitious about 
death, and, alshengh’ they hold féstivities in 
memory of departed friends, they will usually 
carry a dying person to some abandoned hut, 
there to drag ont his remaining Gays without 
food, medicine, water or attendance. After 
the death of a husband or-# wife the sarvivor 
cuts the front hair shorf'and fabts fortwenty- 
five days, 

TRELAND continites to show an abnormally 
large proportion of lunatics to the population, 
-and it is gradually becoming-greater, “It was 
two hundred and fotty-zine per one hundred 
thousand ten years-2go. Now itis as high as 
three hutdred and forty tix per one handréd 
thousand. This is att?ibuted get Age 
emigration of those strong and healthy in 
mind and body. 

Coacues Were first used in England in 1580; 
an Act passed to prevent men riding in 


in & proper and just exerciae of those abilities oosohes, as effeminate, in 1601; began to be 
and graces whith have ‘been mercifally be- | cOmimon in London, 1605; Haokriey doaches 
stowed upon us. The hiptier we'tize and the | began in 1634, when Captain Baily set upfour 


broader we extend in the: knowledge of moral 
holiness, rightsonsness and truth, ‘the more 
happy we are c#pable of being, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A tonto whioh-is said to be-very efficacious 
io arresting the falling out of the heir ia as 
follows: Bay roto; one qiart ; table cAlt, half 
téacuptol; castor oil; one dyad ; tivoture of 
ocahtharides, one drachm, 

Tue fellowing wath will. prove efficacious 
for purifying the breath :—Chiorate of potash, 
two drachms ;- rosé water, six ounods. Rinse 
thoroughly the menth five or six times daily. 

Potato Pastz.—One large tablesgoonfal of 
nively niseber ‘potatoes, and one large table- 
‘epoonfol 6f ‘flower ;-Knead ‘the two togettier 
and roll out, that is potato; paste; i can be 
“aeed tocover -#thall “pies Or pies'with cooked 
meat in them, and is jast # potato ecdne, 
and.oan be fired on the griddle. 

Tasty Surpen drsa,—BHsven Ounces fo sight 
ounces'of cold meat; from which remove’ -all 
prfietio and hard parts; shop‘ if up anit pound 
it well; add a carefally boiled sheep's'vr udlf's 
‘brain, seonwith sal) end "pepper ; pibthis 
into # basin; and Bir in three wblespoonfula 
of whopped cxion end a. -little’: ctiervil, 
previously blizhtly browned in-‘barter; ‘fioatly 
Put ‘in “he yolks of two-egye atid mix'very 
thoroughly, Now put into a eaucepan about 
Bix -odufogs “Cf tice, well washed aud Cried; 
‘Moisten with alittle stoolr ; ‘let-.it boil fdr-five 
amid nutes; draw ittoff the tive; and alldw iimto 
isttnnter gently withthe cover oh) till dll she 
nidistare ond: iqnoxr: sre absorbed; add a 
little butter, some grated nutmeg, and a hand- 
 fdl:ot: gewtell PRarinesan; pis the miinosmeat 
dito -bistered’ patey pans, or’ fireproof !bape, 
Over witha Isyer df Phe rice, wt bets in a 
* roteratd oven, art ‘setve With a eprinkiing of 








Parmesan, 


in number; were prohibited in 1635; fifty 
hackney coachrhen only wete slowed-in 1637 ; 
limited to two hutidred' in 1652 » fo three hun. 
Gred in 1654; to four hundred ‘in 1661; to 
seven handréd in-1694, when they’ were’ first 
Hisensed; fo cighs hundvéd in 1710; fo one 
thonsand.in 1771, 

Pinnews #8 ordinarilyymade—filled with 

cown or fexthera—not only cauve Wrinkles, 
bit by “eléviiting tHe Head above the body, 
impede the circulation and tend to meke 
round “shoutdtrs “and ‘hollow chats. It ic 
| moh ‘better to do withéut the pillow alto- 
gether, and, though it mony be attéended'at first 
-with some discomfort, one will--get accus- 
tomed to it in a ¥Veryehort time. If the 
| ordinary pillow ‘mitet be aréd, ‘andthe lines 
form in donsequence, the practice of lying on 
| the. back wili retard them. If one doesen’s 
ish to d6 wholly without a pillow, very flat 
‘onesitade of hair will be found to answer the 
purpose adniirably. 

Wnuart is meant by a ‘' take’ among printers 
isthe. portion of capy, Or matiér, which is 
given to-a-oomh positor'atany onetime for him 

to’ def op)’ Or. pti in éype. Th daily-paper 
| offices, where work has to be rapidly dofie, an 
‘oneeiole tw 6ften' divided' up iito sitrall portions ; 
there portions are’ then wtimbersd, -astd- given 
| out‘singly to'commpositérs:; and exch of them 
is called a ‘take.’ The word’ fat te rot 
‘apptied to the act of printing, but to the-copy, 
“oY, * tabes,/"and means thet when the mytter 
4.98 Up there are 'a-good ‘marily éhort-or blank: 
lines in it. When the amount-of imatter 
which.a compositor has-set np—that is, when 
he-amount of work which he ‘has*dont—is 
‘MmGasdved, ‘Pshorplive or a’ blank ‘one ‘counts 
Fdlt ay tntich-ae d fill ‘one, witHibeh, df-course, 
there ia less type setting, or work, in a short 
de bldérk lite ¢hen inva fd Nhe. For this 
Teason matter which, when set np,'or put in 
mppes hata good athery chor dr biawk lines, fa: 
dxtteal Tas "that ‘Bb +0 Bay, Tavourable, 
‘lnoky, “s goo8- thing,” Grenything oftbd kind 
you please, . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONPENTS. 


Sam. — Yes ; he can go to work. 
Cocxwsy.—Population of London 1891, 4,211,056. 


On mx Trovstz.—If the property belonged to her 
before she was married her husband cannot touch it. 


B. B.—You will find the recefpt you want in next 
wook’s issue. 


T. B—Eivery oltisen is Hable to serve on a coroner's 
inquest. 


Inqvinern.—Leek is not what is usually called a 
" Pottery town.” 


Porzy.—Women cannot vote at Parliamentary elec- 
ms, Y. Z.—Dogs kept by shepherds are oxompt from 
Scormiz —The 
Beventy lives were 


A Sraanorr.—Inquire at the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, Somerset House. 


F. T.—One man one license means that no publican is 


Bridge fell on 28th December, 1879. 


to have more than one 


Morsw.—So far as we Pango that at Woking Is the 
only public crematorium in England. 
ere Otp.—A hard pillow is said to be a preven- 
ve for wrinkle. 


yr —A landlord is ~ obliged to receive a cheque 
tenderod in payment of rent. 


Woraren Wire.—Moeerschaum is an carth, found in 
several parts of Eastern Barope. 


Puzzcep.—False teeth can be cleaned in exactly the 
come ae oo Paes ome, end ho mae tooth powders can 
be used. Try a little camphorated chalk. 

Pat.—The Prince of Wales is usually, by destre, ad- 
diessed in private society as ‘‘ Sir” ; but on more formal 
or public occasions as “‘ Your ae Highness,” 


Anxtovus Onz.— Daily Telegra Fleet-street ; Daily 
News 67, Fi ; Daily Chronicle 80, Flest-street ; 
Morning Post, Wellington-street, Strand; Universe, 310, 
Strand. 


Tony. —Magistrates may give sentences of six mouths’ 
imprisonment; when a prisoner is —- of two offences 
they may order six months for each, the one term to 
follow the other. 


Arritcrep Onz.—Your best course mage wontd be fe apply 
to a magistrate for a separation order the ground of 
desertion and cruelty. There is no institation that takes 
up such cases. 


Hanassap.—If, as you say, the agreement was to be 
“a quarter's notice on either side, from any quarter- 
day,” your notice of September 25 to leave at Christmas 
is perfectly legal. 

A Lovzr or Anmats —If you keep the d do #0 
t own risk, and the Inland eae Veta 
probably treat you on require you to 

take out a Hoense. You could explain the case to them, 

Ons ts Awxrery.—You can sue in the county court, 

and we should advise you to do so unless he books up at 
once. The Statute of Limitations would bar recovery 
alter alx years, 


Masow.—No Masonic lodge meeting in 
premises can ey TT for exciseable Liq’ 
is quite unusual for a Masonic lodge 


at 


It 


uors. 
to make visiting 
a Janz.—1. The insurance company will 
of the family Bible, one ye  #. Kay 
pm Fine mad but see that you 
recorded on on the policy. 2 Miles ts'chort for Mileaboth ; 


both one name. 


Ianorant.—A power of attorney does require a stamp, 
bat it requires much more. It eveo wre skill to 


draw it, 2 Sa = that, and 
tT . ed to state the circumstances in which it is 
wanted, 


B. L.—Notice to leave may be delivered by deputy or 
letter, which is Perhaps best. 
propsr date, we cannot advise you; i depen 
terms of the 
writing. 


Unuarry Janz.—The man cannet marry again 
,. A If he should marry in the 
United States, the marriage would be invalid in this 


ae and on his return would render him Hable to 
cufion for bigamy. 

"ieee It ts bard to say what is meant by “ good 

—_ If « man's > Se te 22 > © ee. 

rme Sreveptte, of conse he wal net accepted, but 

if what is conveyed is that he has lost three or four 

teoth, that won't cause him to be rejected. 


L. D.—If the divorce is granted for the wife's fault, 
she is not entitled to dower ; but if for the husband's 
fault, she can still claim it, in regard te alimony, he fs 
obliged to furnish money for the sopport of his wife in 
proportion to his means, {f the diverce be for his fault. 


Onz om a Frx.—It is open to you to write to the 
_— « father, inquiring whether he has any knowledge 


article obtained from you on pretence of appro- | 


bation. Explain that you have been unwilling to take 
action out of a desire te avert scandal, but if a satis- 
techory information regarding the goods is not now 
Jou must state the whole case to the police | 
‘sone ee 





L. T. O.—In the charge of the Light Brigade, under | 


Lord Cardigan, at the battle of Balaklava, October 25th, 
1854, of 670 British horsemen only 198 ret This 
was the tnctdent related in Tennyson's “‘ Charge of the 
Six Hundred.” 


Farr ne. —A harmless lotion for whitening 
and softening the complexion is made as follows: Cas- 
carilla powder, 2 grains; muriate of ammonia, 2 grains ; 
pcm wm of almonds, 8 ounces. Apply with a soft 
handkerchief. 


Joun THom As — 
purp se, & man 


however, be mu 


= B.—If the alleged father isin Bagland an affillation 
summons may be applied for withia twelve months 
from the time of the last yment made by him on 
account of the child. If fs out of England the 
summons may be applisd for after his return, 

Turnpan.—l. The Avgelas is a to the Virgin 
instituted by Pope Urban IL, and ited three times a 
day by Roman Gatholics. 2. The Eve of St. John is 
28rd June, Midsummer Eve; the day follo being 
the festival of the saint, spectally dear to 
masons. 


Iax.—If ft is anid in anger it will hardly be acti 


as it is not done for a criminal 
in this country 
f he wishes to have it registered, 
petition the Court for a warrant to do 


Free- 


‘hi 








Darsy.—* etn po EY, 
ous, although if one finds its way to oun akin ee 
give youa bite, Paint all the crevices where they ar 4 
urking with paraffia oll and they will Fash out im hot 
baste. [t is fatal to them ff droppod —e them. 
Draw the brash along your window aill. 
cross the mark. 


Catnez.—1. The Chinese language is 


acquire. It is not of much value commer 
English is well unders 


ot danger. 


Won't 


comprcnd of Qing Raat Sy ree ee 
on apt, as A 
Senairit and Arabion are the mas welasbie® at 
languages. 


peta tina’ 

ace one, or say where it fs done, 
Asa matter of Meld china ost ‘qge area 
the pottery, where solid ay mn 
and | the confectioners’, where hollow 





words are a courage of an ignorant, valgar person, 
whose opinions of one, g20d or bad, are equally beneath 
ei but if sepechen deliberately, then malicious 
tion is obvious, and an action will lie against their 


— 
Nap. —The origin of Hallowe'en doubtfal, Most 
bably it grew out of a heathen festival. In ths Romish 


calendar thore are days and nights set apart each to its 
appropriate saint. Hallowe'en was to be 
devoted toall the — —— in the don of 
days, It is All Saints’ B 

VEILED. 


" Ar laat the old man ls dead,” sald they. 


It was fitting a and well that he should go. 
‘The beautifal maiden is 1 a sald they. 


“Bo 1 it is 
S> mi to live for cites 
was gay 


To a land that fs falrer still than this. 


And who of us all shall ever know 
Which was the happier time to go? 


Batp Patz.—We do not think th 
You have exhausted the hair dusts, and there Is 
no “geil” now for anyth tt yee lt 2S: oS woe 
experiment with par It is 
to be as good an in tor ‘as oo wee Scent it to 
your sattsfaction, an: rab $8 vigereaaly inte the scalp. 
Luciawa.—Any may legally make his or her 
own will. br what (oe Sone Soe eee 
money, and sign your name presence wo 
witnesses, who must also sign in each other's presence. 
oe will do as a witness excopt a persona interested 


Wanrniorn.—The previous Burmese war ended on June 
20, 1858. When Miadoon Min succeeded 


Theebau (now deposed) being his successor. 

Syveit —A paste which is very fine for softening 
whitening the oo is made as follows: White pn Pom 
ined heney, 2 ounces; orange flower 
water, 5 ounces; cold eream, 4 ounces. Pound the 
almonds to a paste in a mortar and mix them with the 
other ingredients. 


_. Jack —The Chelsea Hospital Oomralssioners are the 
y for War, Commander-in- 
Ohief, Under-Secretary 
sfoners, the Governor of 


for ” War, Treasury Commis- 
the Hospitsl, and Adjutant, 
Deputy- Adjutant, Me and 
; Mejor- 
ospital. 





Iaspector-Gene 
: R. A. Stuart is secretary. Address 
a 


Rex.—The Sixth Inalsk{lling Dragoons are neither 
heavy nor light; they are one of the “ mediam " regt- 
ments. There are’ only four “ “heavy” reg!ments— Fourth 
and Fifth Dragoon Guards and First and Second (Scots 
pwnd, Dragoons. The standard for the first two being 

to the “medium” measurement, there remains 
cy th oat med “ heavies ” proper. 


ConvaLescent. — You better ssk your doctor 
where you sboald go. Fontte let their pocket dictate 
| the direction of their sea voyages to Some go te 
| the Mediterranean, some t» the Cape or ‘Australia, some 
| to the north of Scotland, and some round about in a 
Ss The same voyage would not sult all con- 

lescen 


P d. It would bers work of spe “ore 
make by artificial alds what can be qeuhesal naturally 
at the very cheapest rate. It pays to make poultry by 
machinery (that is, to hatch by heat), but not oggs, 
Coniovs —The word ovation fs said to be derived 
either from ovare (t> cry 0!) the ory of the soldiers: 
or from ovis, a sheep, the animal sacrificed on such 
occasions inetaad of bullocks, An ovation, socording to 
the ancient Roman custom, was granted to eminent 
military leaders; but we find that ovations took 
in time of perce, to distiaguish certala . a 
For iustance an evation was as colebrated by Mark aw 4 
and Octavics to =e thefr reconcfliation. 
modern times an ovation is an expression of cloiae 
homage; the tribute of the public to a favourite. 


Iw Szance or TyrorMATION.—Cholera first bevpenel in 
Rayos fa 183i, baing conveyed by bands 
over some mild recurranos of the o sense, 
the next serfous epidemi: 
1848, originating at Tantah fair re 
assembled in large numbsors, swelling the 
195,000. In 1850, 1855 and 1865 it was again brough’ 
returning *, and in 1866 there was a small af 
epidemic, —s was not officially re 
was then free of Sholera till the epldomie of 
cause of which was and still is a mystery. 


Soar Tarat.—It may be that your “sore trials” come 
mainly from your own infirmities of temper. According 
to your own statement, you sometimes punish 
children in anger ; and the probability is that you com- 
mit that offence more eg ge | than Lay have any 
That om | enough to destroy tre 
aly, a and will, if persisted 
pag a my AY ruffian, and engender 

him {fn the hearts of his children. 


Sgskes® 


a 


1883, the 


FH 


eeding 
that you would strike at the very root of your “sore 
trials,” and wee bm fag my domestic enjoyment 
as you have hitherte 
Anxious To Kyrow —Ata time when so much {s sald 
it aay hae 
while to call attention to the remarks of Mr. 


a 
a 


ae d —— that 

an 
> wale should be to develop the lungs. Close and 
badly ventilated or heated room:, oscupations 

in tions, corsets, 


should be encou: — But, a 
great deal d a 
the victims of consumption. 











Lonpow ———. 


Three-halfpenc? 
Waly: or Quarterly One ghuling ye Eightpence. 


Aur Back Nomerrs, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


The December and Christmas Dowie on 


NOTICE. 
860 & 361, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LVIL., | 


in cloth, 4s. “6d. 


ear Act. Lerrens To Bx ADDRESSED To THE EpITos of 
Tux Lospon Reaper, $84, Strand, W.0. 


tht We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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